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ARTICLE  L 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BAPTISM  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN 

SCHEME. 

Every  institution  of  divine  appointment  is  important.  God  Iian 
.1  design  in  he  does,  and  all  he  commands  to  be  done.  In  accor- 
dance with-6^rtain  established  laws  He  governs  the  natural  world  ; 
and  the  infringment  of  any  one  of  these  laws  interrupts  the  harmo- 
ny that  reigns  through  nature,  and  results  in  disorder  and  confusion. 
In  like  manner  there  are  certain  fixed  laws  by  which  He  adminis- 
ters the  affairs  of  His  spiritual  kingdom  :  and  the  subjects  of  his 
government  must  render  implicit  obedience  to  all  these  laws ;  for 
they  all  equally  derive  their  importance  from  the  authority  and 
the  sanction  of  God.  These  laws  may  be  distinguished  into  two 
kinds,  viz  :  moral  and  positive.  Moral  laws  are  those  whose  obliga- 
tion arises  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  general  state  and  con- 
stitution of  mankind,  as  well  as  from  God's  positive  revealed  will. 
Positive  laws  are  those  whose  obligation  arises  merely  from  God's 
positive  institution  : — such  are  the  ceremonial  laws  under  the  old 
dispensation,  and  such  are  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  respecting 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  reference  to  positive  precepts 
President  Edwards  well  remarks  that  they  "  are  the  greatest  and 
most  proper  trial  of  obedience ;  because  in  them  the  mere  authority 
and  will  of  the  legislator  is  the  sole  ground  of  the  obligation,  and 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves  ;  and  therefore  . 
they  are  the  greatest  trial  of  any  person's  respect  to  that  authority 
and  will.'* 
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This  subject  is  not  only  important  in  itself,  but  it  has  ever  been 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  denomination  nith  which  we  are  con- 
nected.   Differing  widely  from  christians  of  other  denorainations  in 
our  views  touching  the  oidinance  of  baptism— -refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge as  valid  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  in  any  other  mode,* 
or  to  any  other  subjects,  than  those  plainly  prescTibed  in  the  Word 
of  GoJ — and  insisting  upon  the  immediate  duty  of  every  believer 
to  be  buried  in  baptism  after  the  example  of  Christ  •, — we  have 
been  largely  suspected  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism,  as  we  have  been 
openly  and  repeatedly  accused  of  attaching  undue  importance:  to  an 
external  institution,  and  making  it  essential  to  salvation.    But  these 
suspicions  and  accusations  fall  to  the  ground,  if  our  practice  can  be 
proved  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  with 
the  plain  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.    By  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  we  have  nothing  to  lose— the  truth  certainly  has  eve- 
rything to  gain.    If  our  position  be  erroneous,  when  clearly  defin- 
ed, the  error  will  be  made  to  appear ;  but  if  it  be  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  of  eternal  truth,  who  can  resist  or  gainsay  it  ? — 
To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to 
this  Word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  In  them." 

In  regard  to  the  importance  of  baptism  in  the  christian  scheme, 
we  remark  first,  negatively,  that  this  ordinance  is  possessed  of  no 
regenerating  or  saving  efficacy.    Regeneration  is  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  alone  ;  and  the  instrument  which  the  Spirit  uses  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  gracious  work  is  the  Word  of  God.  We 
are  saved  only  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ — by  virtue  4i£ 
what  He  has  done  and  suffered  ;  and  not  on  the  ground  of  our  obe- 
dience to  his  commandments.    The  external  institutions  of  religion 
are  destitute  of  all  efficacy,  viewed  as  the  procuring  causes  of  sal- 
vation ;  and  they  constitute  no  part  of  that  inward  and  moral 
change  which  must  be  wrought  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  before  we  can 
be  entitled  to  the  promises,  the  privileges,  and  the  inheritance  of 
the  children  of  God.    Amongst  the  first  errors  which  crept  into 
the  Church,  in  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  was  a  superstitious  re- 
gard and  veneration  for  mere  forms  and  ceremonies.    At  an  early 
peiiodj  the  Fathers,  so-called,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  sight  of  the 
spiiit  and  the  essence  of  religion,  in  their  extravagant  views  of  the 
•fficRcy  of  baptism.    Baptism  was  represented  as  essential  to  sal-= 
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ration,  and  \Ta3  styled  tho  "  laver  of  regeneration.'^  The  sick  ia 
the  near  prospect  of  death,  were  hurried  to  the  ordinance  as  the 
certain  means  of  securing  to  them  a  portion  in  the  heavenly  inheri- 
tance ;  and  so  necessary  was  it  considered  in  their  cases,  that  it 
w-as  thought  admissible,  in  such  circumstances,  to  depart  from  the 
ancient  mode  of  baptism.  Hence,  the  origin  ol  pouring  and  of 
sprinkling.*  The'first  -recorded  case  of  a  departure  from  immer- 
sion in  baptism  is  that  of  Novation,  A.  D.  250,  whose  illness  pre- 
vented his  being  immersed,  and  yet  whose  baptism  was  thought  to 
be  essential  to  his  salvation  ;  "  the  water  was  poured  around  him  as 
he  lay  sick  in  his  bed" — tbv  iv  xj.lvr^  bid  voaov  rtfpt;^D^£Vra.|  From 
the  same  mistaken  views  of  the  _  regenerating  efticacy  of  the  ordi- 
nance, the  baptism  of  infants  originated,  and  on  these  grounds  it 
was  first  theologically  maintained.  It  was  declared  to  be  impossi- 
ble for  infants  v»^ho  died  unbaptized  to  be  saved  ;  and  those  who 
ventured  to  oppose,  or  to  deny  this  monstrous  doctrine  were  pro- 
nounced accursed. J 

*Adspersio  primo  locum  habuit  in  baptismo  clmicoru?ri  ct  eorum, 
qui  vinculis  dotinebantur.  See  Wegscheider,  Institutiones  Theologial, 
page  582,  Note  c.  To  innumerable  other  authorities  wc  might  refer, 
in  substantiation  of  this  unquestionable  historical  fact. 

•fTheae  are  the  words  of  Eusebius.    See  his  Ecc.  Hist.  p.  266. 

JThe  first  Christian  Fathers,  who  supported  infant  Baptism,  urged 
its  observance  on  the  ground  of  its  cleansing  Jfhd  regenerating  influence. 

Cyprian,  A.  D.  253,  speaks  as  follows :  "  As  far  as  in  us  lies,  no 
soul,  if  possible,  is  to  be  lost."  "  It  is  not  for  us  to  hinder  any  person 
f;'£)m  baptism  and  the  grace  of  God.  Which  rule  as  it  holds  for  all, 
so  we  think  it  more  especially  to  be  observed  in  reference  to  infants 
and  persons  newly  born  :  to  whom  our  help  and  the  divine  mercy  is 
rather  to  be  granted,  because  by  their  weeping  and  wailing  at  their  first 
entrance  into  the  world,  they  do  intimate  nothing  so  much  as  that  they 
implore  compassion."    Wall's  Hist.  In.  Bap.  Vol.  i.  page  132. 

Ambrose,  A-  D-  374,  says  :  "  No  person  comes  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  but  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism-"    "  The  sacrament  of  the  laver 
of  regeneration  ;  by  which  those  infants  that  are  baptized  are  reformed 
back  again  from  wickedness  to  the  primitive  state  of  their  nature. 
Hist.  In.  Bap.  Vol.  i:  p.  220—223. 

Gregory  Nazianzcn,  A.  D.  360,  says  :  "  What  say  you  to  those  that  are  as 
yet  infants,  and  are  not  in  capacity  to  be  sensible  either  of  the  grace  or  the  miss 
of  it  ?  Shall  we  baptise  them  too  Yes,  by  all  means,  if  any  danger  make  it 
requisite.  For  it  is  better  that  they  be  sanctified  without  their  own  sense  of  it, 
than  that  they  should  die  unsealed  and  unmitiated."  Hist.  In.  Bap.  Vol.  i, 
page  177. 
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With  the  Bible  before  us,  it  were  a  waste  oi*  tioie  to  argue  that 
baptism  is  not  regeneration.  From  the  Scriptures  we  take  it  to  be 
clear  that  baptism  works  no  moral  change  in  the  heart,  and  that, 
apart  from  faith  in  Christ,  it  entitles  to  no  promise  in  the  Word  of 
Go.1,  and  to  no  blessing  in  eternity.  "  The  like  figure,"  says  Pe- 
ter, "  whereunto,  even  baptism,  doth  also  now  save  us,  (not  the  put- 
ting away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God,)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  1  Peter, 
iii :  21. 

Here,  then,  the  question  recurs  as  to  the  importance  of  baptism 
in  the  Christian  scheme.  If  baptism  is  possessed  of  no  saving  efii- 
cacy — 'if  it  produces  no  moral  change  in  the  individual — if  it  con- 
stitutes in  no  sense  the  basis  or  the  procuring  cause  of  spiritual  life, 
wherein  does  its  importance  consist 

In  the  famous  Council  of  Carihage,  A.  D,  418,  Aurelius,  of  Carthage,  and 
Donatianus  of  Tclepte,  presided.  But  Augustine  was  the  ruling  spirit.  He 
influenced  and  guided  its  discussions;  and  he  was  the  father  of  its  canons  and 
decrees.    The  foliovv'ing  we  find  amongst  the  canons  of  that  Council. 

Whoever  denies  that  children  just  born  are  to  be  baptized,  or  says  that  they 
arc  to  be  baptised  for  the  remission  of  sins,  but  derive  nothing  of  original  sin 
from  Adam,  which  is  to  be  expiated  by  the  laver  of  regeneration — let  firm  be 
accursed.^'  "  Even  Httle  children,  who  have  not  yet  been  capable  of  committing 
.any  sin  in  themselves,  are  thus  truly  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  that 
what  they  have  dei-ived  by  generation,  may  be  cleansed  by  regeneration."  "  If 
any  one  says,  that,  because  the  Lord  has  said,  In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  there  is  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
jor  a  place  any  where  at  all,  in  which  children  are  happy  who  leave  this  world 
without  baptism,  (without  which  they  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  is  eternal  life)  let  him  be  accursed.'^  Wig5er"'s  Presentation  of  Augus- 
tinism  and  Pelagianism,  p.  171. 

Augustine  elsewhere  says,  in  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  baptism  :  "The 
baptism  of  infants,  as  well  as  of  adults,  is  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Children 
have  indeed  committed  no  actual  sins,  yet  by  original  sin  they  are  under  the 
power  of  the  devil,  from  which  they  arc  freed  by  baptism.  Hence  Christian 
children,  who  die  before  baptism,  no  more  escape  positive  punishment  in  the 
iuture  life  than  do  all  who  are  not  Christians. "  \Vis:ger's  Aug.  and  Pel.  p. 
258. 

We  find  this  same  sentiment  prevailing  in  modern  limes.  According  to  the 
Church  of  England  Catechism,  the  child  is  taught  to  say,  in  my  baptism  I 
was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven."'  After  sprinkling  an  infant,  the  minister  is  enjoined  to  return 
lhanks  for  its  regeneration "We  yield  the  hearty  thanks,  most  merciful 
Father,  that  it  has  pleased  thee  to  regenerate  this  infant  with  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
i3  receive  him  for  thine  own  child  by  adoption,  and  to  incorporate  him  into  thy 
Holy  Church- See  Episcopal  Prayer  Book.    This  language  is  plain  and 
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We  might  largely  argue  its  iraportaiice  on  the  principle  ahead/ 
stated,  viz  :  that  it^is  a'^positive  institution  of  God.  It  derives  iU 
obligation  and  its  authority  purely  from  his  declared  will.  God  has 
commanded  it  to  be  done,  and  that  clothes  it  with  tlie  highest  im- 
portance. God  has  given  it  a  particular  location  in  the  christian 
scheme,  and  it  can  neither  be  abrogated,  nor  turned  aside  from  its 
original  design,  without  violating  the  principles  and  marring  the 
beauty  of  our  glorious  Christianity.  If  baptism  is  to  be  considered 
of  minor  importance,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  regarding  any 
one  of  the  divine*  precepts  as  unimportant.  And,  this  principle 
once  admitted,  what  is  there  to  hinder  the  slight  appreciation,  or 
the  absolute  rejection  of  the  whole  economy  of  grace  ? 

The  importance  of  baptism  appears  from  its  nature  and  objects. 
Baptism  was  introduced  by  John  the  Baptist,  the  forerunner  of  our 
Lord,  in  conformity  with  the  command  of  God.  As  administered 
by  him,  it  v/as  denominated  "  tiie  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins."  From  this  we  understand  that  repentance  was 
required  of  those^who  submitted  to  it;  and  that  to  such  it  was  the 
external  token  and  pledge  of  the  remission  of  sin  Hence  the  mul- 
titudes who  went  to  him  from  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  and  the  region 
round  about  Jordan,  "  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,  confessing 
their  sins  and  when  he  saw  the  Pharisees  and  the  Saducees  com- 
ing to  his  baptism,  he  required  of  them  to  bring  forth  fruits  meet 
for  repentance."  This  divine  iii>titiition  was  confirmed  by  the  ex- 
unequivocal.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  high  authority  in  England  recently 
decided  that  baptismal  regeneration  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. — 
To  such  a  conclusion  we  would  be  infallibly  led  by  a  fair  construction  of  her 
Prayer  Book. 

In  a  work  published  By  the  General  Conference  of  the  IMethodist  Denonfiina- 
tion,  we  find  the  following  statement:  "As  to  the  grounds  of  infant  baptism  ; 
if  infants  are  guilty  of  original  sin,  then  they  are  proper  subjects  of  baptism  : 
seeing,  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  cannot  be  saved  unless  this  be  washed  away 
by  baptism."    Doctrinal  Tracts,  p.  261. 

Mr.  John  Wesley  says,  "  I  believe,  until  I  was  about  ten  years  old,  I  had  not 
sinned  away  that  washing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  was  given  me  in  baptism."? 
Wesley's  Works,  Vol,  iii,  p.  70.  This  same  writer  further  remarks,  " This, 
therefore,  is  our  first  ground.  Infants  need  to  be  washed  from  original  sin  ; 
therefore  they  are  pro^^r  subjects  of  Baptism."    Vol.  vi.  p.  16. 

Other  testimony  might  be  given  on  this  point ;  but  what  we  have  adduced  i§ 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose.  It  is  Pedo-baptista  and  not  Baptists  whp 
have  attached  too  much  importance  to  baptism. 
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^nlplc  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  the  fulness  of  time  came, 
He  was  himself  baptized  by  John  in  the  river  Jordan  ;  and  in  refe- 
rence to  this  act  of  obedience,  he  exclaimed,  Thus  it  becometh 
us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness."  By  his  express  command  he  has  in- 
vested it  with  no  doubtful  authority,  and  has  rendered  it  perpetually 
binding  upon  all  the  recipients  of  his  grace.  The  commission  de- 
livered to  the  early  disciples,  and  alike  applicable  to  his  true  min- 
ibters  of  every  age,  is,  "  Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Fatlicr,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

Baptism  is  the  profession  of  discipleship — the  outward  expres- 
sion of  that  inward  allegiance  which  the  heart  has  already  rendered 
to  the  King  of  Zion.  The  truth  must  not  only  be  believed,  it  must 
also  be  professed.  And  baptism  is  the  profession.  The  Savior 
must  be  honored,  not  only  by  the  reception  of  his  grace  into  the 
heart,  but  by  the  adoption  of  his  venerated  name.  And  in  baptism 
that  name  is  adopted.  Let  none  suppose  that  the  Christian  profers- 
sion  is  unimportant.  In  its  place  it  is  all-important.  "  If  thou 
shalt  confess  with  tliy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in 
thy  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved.  For  with  the  heart  rnan  believeth  unto  righteousness  ;  and 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.''  Romans  x  : 
9,  10. 

Baptism  is  the  rite  by  which  believers  are  initiated  into  the 
Christian  Church.  A  Church  is  a  congregation  of  believers,  united 
in  fellowship,  and  maintaining  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  di- 
vine appointment.  It  is  required  of  them,  not  only  that  they  be 
regenerated  persons,  but  that  they  adhere  to  the  pure  and  uncorrup- 
ted  forms  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Baptism  stands  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  impressive  and  solemn  ceremonies  pertaining  to 
Christ's  Kingdom.  And  w^hile  it  is  the  profession  of  the  Redeem- 
er's name  before  men,  it  is  also  the  door  into  the  Christian  congre- 
gation— the  act  by  which  believers  are  initiated  into  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ.  "  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were 
baptized  ;  and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto  them" — tc,  to 
the  number  of  the  disciples,  to  the  infant  Church — "  about  three 
thousand  souls."  Acts  ii  :  41.  Take  away  baptism  from  the 
Christian  syj^tem,  and  what  visible  act,  what  external  rite  is  there, 
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by  'which  the  believer  enters  into  the  Church  r     So  far  as  the  ex- 
ternal organization  of  the  Church  is  concerned,  those  who  are  un- 
baptized  are  out  of  the  Church.    They  have  not  entered  by  the 
door  of  God's  appointment.     And  if  they  have  not  entered  in  God'i 
way,  who  can  affirm  that  they  have  entered  at  ail  r 

By  baptism  we  confess  our  sins  and  our  need  of  mercy,  and  ex- 
press our  hope  of  salvation  through  the  cleansing  blood  of  Christ, 
applied  to  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  washing  of  the  water 
is  emblematic  of  tbe  purification  of  grace.  As  the  body  is  dipped 
beneath  the  yielding  wave,  so  the  soul  must  bathe  in  the  fountain 
opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness  in  the  House  of  David.  In  submit- 
ting to  this  ordinance  we  emphatically  proclaim  our  belief  in,  and 
our  experience  of,  the  sentiment  so  beautifully'  expressed  in  the 
language  of  poetry  : 

There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood, 
Drawn  from  ImmauuePs  veins  ; 
And  sinners,  plunged  beneath  that  flood. 
Lose  all  theh*  guilty  stains." 

Baptism  symbolizes  the  deatli,  burial,  and  resurrection  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Apostle  teaches  us  this  in  Romans  vi :  4, 
And  therefore  as  often  as  we  witness  this  heavenly  ordinance,  we 
see  vividly  set  forth  the  great  fundamental  doctrine,  "  bow  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures  ;  and  that  he 
was  buried  ;  and  that  he  rose  again  the  third  day  according  to  the 
Scriptures."    1  Cor.  xv  :  3,  4. 

By  baptism  we  acknov/iedge  that  the  Son  of  God  has  a  sovereign 
right  to  our  persons  and  our  services.  This  is  practically  denied 
by  all  mankind  who  are  living  iu  unbelief  and  disobedience.  It  is 
felt  by  the  sinner  when  he  experiences  "the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Gho.st,"  and  it  is  loudly  proclaimed  by  him  in  his  baptism.  He 
then  virtually  says,  "  I  submit  to  this  ordinance  of  thine  appoint- 
ment, oh  my  Savior,  as  an  emphatic  acknowledgement  of  thy  sove- 
reign and  supreme  right  to  my  person  and  services — to  ail  I  have 
and  am  in  time — to  all  I  shall  have  or  shall  be  in  eternity." 

In  baptism  we  solemnly  declare  our  renunciation  of  the  world, 
our  death  to  sin,  our  resurrection  to  a  new  life  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  dedication  of  ourselves  to  his  services  forever.  "  Therefore  we 
are  buried  with  him  by  baptism  into  death  ;  that  like  as  Chrift 
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was  raised  up  from  the' dead  by  the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  s& 
we  also  should  walk  in  newness  of  life.  For  if  we  have  been 
planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death,  we  shall  be  also  in 
the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  Romans  vi  :  4,  5.  And  so  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  the  xVpostle  argues  the  death  to  sin,  and 
the  resurrection  to  holiness  Vvhich  must  characterize  believers,  and 
which  are  so  beautifully  set  forth  in  tlieir  baptism. 

Baptism  is  the  type  and  the  pledge  of  the  future  and  glorious 
resurrection  of  the  believer.  "Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are 
baptized  for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all."  1  Cor.  xv  :  29. 
On  this  passage  the  learned  Bloomfield  remarks,  "  There  may  be, 
as  the  ancient  commentators  think,  an  allusion  to  the  ancieiit  mode 
of  baptism  by  m?/?c/\s/ow  ;  v»'hich  while  typifying  a  death  unto  sin, 
and  a  new  birth  unto  righteousness,  also  had  reference  to  the  Chris- 
tian's communion  with  his  Lord,  both  in  death  and  resurrection 
from  the  dead."  And  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  adds,  "But  as  they  re- 
ceive baptism  as  an  emblem  of  death  in  voluntarily  going  under  the 
water  ;  so  they  receive  it  as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection  unto  eternal 
life  in  coming  up  out  of  the  water  ;  thus  they  are  baptised  for  the 
dead  in  perfect  faith  of  the  resurrection."*  Therefore  as  the  body 
emerges  from  the  liquid  grave  after  its  burial  in  baptism,  so  shall  it 
arise  in  glory  from  its  lowly  bed  in  the  dust,  when  the  voice  of  the 
arch-angel  and  the  trump  of  God  shall  shake  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  usher  in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 

Once  more — the  importance  of  baptism  in  the  Christian  scheme 
is  apparent  from  the  juxtaposition,  the  near  relation  of  baptism  to 
faith.  Faith  is  the  cause,  and  baptism  the  effect.  Faith  is  the  in- 
ward grace,  and  baptism  the  outward,  declarative  act.  Faith  unites 
us  with  Christ,  and  baptism  proclaims  that  union  before  the  world. 
Hence  in  the  great  commission,  baptism  is  coupled  with  faith. — 
"He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved."    Mark  xvi:  16. 

*  See  Bloomfielcl's  Critical  Notes,  and  A.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  1  Cor. 
XV  :  29.  We  would  here  incidentally  remark  that  Pedo-baptistt^,  without  in- 
tending it,  frequently  bear  the  most  conclusive  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Baptist 
sentiments.  Both  of  the  above  writers  sj)eak  of  baptism  as  an  immersion, — 
One  of  them  says  thnt  it  has  reference  to  the  Christian''s  communion  with  his 
Lord  ;  and  the  other  affirms  that  the  rite  is  received  in-  volanlarHy  going  under 
the  waieT.  Strange  language  this,  to  proceed  from  those  who  sprinkle  a  little 
water  upon  an  ^inconacioii?:  infant,  and  call  it  christian  baptism. 
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15.  They  have  thus  been  joined  together  by  the  Son  of  God,  in 
his  last  command  ;  and  who  shall  presume  to  separate  them  ?  In 
compliance  with  tliis  requisition,  the  sacred  record  teaches  us  that 
the  Apostles  administered  baptism  to  believers.  But  we  arc  nowhere 
informed  of  the  administration  of  baptism  without  the  previous  ex- 
ercise of  faith.  Those  that  gladly  received  the  word,  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  were  baptized.  Acts  ii :  41.  When  they  of  Sama- 
ria "believed  Philip  preaching  the  things  concerning tlie  Kingdon\ 
of  God  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  baptized  both 
men  and  women."  Acts  viii :  12.  After  Paul  had  believed,  An- 
anias came  to  him  and  said,  "And  now  why  tarriest  thou  arise 
and  be  baptized."  Acts  xxii :  16.  As  soon  as  the  Eunuch  an- 
nounced his  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  Philip  baptized  him.  Acts 
vii  :  38.  And  so  of  Cornelius,  and  the  Jailor,  and  Lydia,  and  all 
the  other  recorded  cases  of  baptism  : — they  first  believed,  and  then 
they  were  baptised.  We  therefore  have  the  authority  of  Christy 
and  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  to  sustain  us  in  the  position  wbich 
we  hold  that  faith  is  the  pre-requisite  of  baptism,  and  that  baptisrrt 
is  the  consequent  of  faith.  And  to  degrade  either  the  one  or  the 
other  from  its  true  position  in  the  Christian  scheme,  is  to  break  in 
upon  the  harmony  of  the  divine  arrangement,  and  to  dishonor  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church.  "  What  God  hath  joined  together^  Jet 
not  man  put  asund:?r." 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that,  if  such  be 
the  importance  of  baptism  in  the  Christian  scheme,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  great  moment,  whaf  is  baptism  ?  The  Chiistian  -world 
have  long  been  divided  on  this  question.  Some  maintain  that  the 
mode  is  indifferent  ;  that  it  may  be  administered  either  by  immer- 
sion, or  by  sprinkling,  or  by  pouring  ;  and  they  also  maintain  that 
the  subjects  of  baptism  are  believers  and  infimts.  These  positions  are 
either  true  or  false.  If  true,  they  can  certainly  be  made  to  appear  from 
the  Bible  :  but  if  unsustained  by  the  Bible,  they  are  as  certainly 
false.  As  a  denomination  we  stand  peculiar  and  alone.  We  con- 
tend for  the  unity  of  the  ordinance,  both  in  its  mode,  and  in  its 
subjects.  Immersion  only  is  baptism,  and  believers  only  are  to  be 
baptized.  And  in  vindication  of  the  truth  of  our  position,  we  con- 
fidently appeal  to  the  meaning  of  the  original  text,  to  the  nature 

and  designs  and  significancy  of  the  institution,  to  the  command  of 

o 
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Christ,  to  the  practice  of  the  apostles,  and  to  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity in  its  early  and  uncorriipted  state.  And  while,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  liberal  charity,  we  cherish  a  sincere  and  tender  regard  for 

all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whatever  name  they  be  

our  views  of  our  duty  to  God,  and  of  the  importance  of  baptism  in 
the  Christian  scheme,  require  that  we  should  cling  with  an  unyiel- 
ding tenacity  to  our  distinguishing  denominational  peculiarity,  (as- 
sured as  w^e  are  of  its  final  triumphs,  and  its  universal  prevalence,) 
that  immersion^  upon  a  profession  of  faith^  is  ike  ojily  Scriptural  bajHism, 
I\Iay  the  Lord  hasten  on  the  time  when  his  people  shall  see  eye 
to  eye — when  they  shall  all  be  gathered  into  one  fold  ; — and  when 
there  shall  be,  in  the  experience  of  men,  as  in  the  economy  of 
grace,  "  One  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism  !"  R.  F. 


ARTICLE  IL 
MONASTERIES  IN  THE  LEVANT. 

[Concluded  from  page  297.] 

On  his  way  from  one  of  these  coenobia  to  another,  Mr.  Curzou 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  piloted  by  a  Mussulman  cobbler,  who 
vilipended  his  last,  addicted  himself  (like  so  many  of  his  craft  here) 
to  poetry,  and  possessed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  history  j  we 
are  favored  with  this^  very  desirable  specimen  of  his  information  : 

'  In  the  days  of  King  Solomon,  the  son  of  David,  wiio,  by  the 
virtue  of  his  cabalistic  seal,  reigned  supreme  over  genii  as  well  as 
men,  and  who  could  speak  the  languages  of  animals  of  all  kinds, 
all  created  beings  were  subservient  to  his  will.  Now  when  the 
King  wanted  to  travel,  he  made  use  for  his  conveyance,  of  a  carpet 
of  a  square  form.  This  carpet  had  the  property  of  extending  itself 
to  a  sufficient  size  to  carry  a  whole  army,  with  the  tents  and  bag- 
gage ;  but  at  other  times  it  could  be  reduced  so  as  to  be  only  large 
enough  for  the  support  of  the  royal  throne,  and  of  those  ministers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  upon  the  person  of  the  sovereign. — 
Four  genii  of  the  air  then  took  the  four  corners  of  the  carpet,  and 
carried  it  with  its  contents  wherever  King  Solomon  desired.  Once 
the  King  w^as  on  a  journey  in  the  air,  carried  upon  his  throne  of  ivo- 
ry  over  the  various  nations  of  the  earth.    The  rays  of  the  sun 
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poured  down  upon  his  head,  and  he  had  nothing  to  protect  him  from 
its  heat.  The  fiery  beams  were  beginning  to  scorch  his  neck  and 
shoulders,  when  he  saw  a  flock  of  vultures  flying  past.  ^'  Oh  ! 
vultures  !"  cried  King  Solomon,  "  come  and  fly  between  me  and 
the  sun,  and  make  a  shadow  with  your  wings  to  protect  me,  for  its 
rays  are  scorching  ray  neck  and  face."  But  the  vultures  answered, 
and  said,  "  W e  are  flying  to  the  North,  and  your  face  is  turned  to- 
wards the  South.  We  desire  to  contini»e  on  our  way  ;  and  be  it 
known  unto  thee,  O  King  !  that  we  will  not  turn  back  on  our  flight, 
neither  will  we  fly  above  your  throne  to  protect  you  from  the  sun, 
although  its  rays  may  be  scorching  your  neck  and  face."  Then 
King  Solomon  lifted  up  his  voice  and  said,  "Cursed  be  ye,  0  vultures! 
and  because  ye  will  not  obey  the  commands  of  your  Lord,  who 
rules  over  the  whole  world,  the  feathers  of  your  necks  shall  fall  off" ; 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  cold  of  the  winter,  and  the  keen- 
ness of  the  wind,  and  the  beating  of  the  rain  shall  fall  upon  your 
rebellious  necks,  w^iich  shall  not  be  protected  with  feathers  like 
the  necks  of  other  birds.  And  whereas  you  have  hitherto  fared 
delicately,  henceforward  ye  shall  eat  carrion  and  feed  upon  ofFal  ; 
and  your  race  shall  be  impure  till  the  end  of  the  world."  And  it 
was  done  unto  the  vultures  as  King  Solomon  had  said. 

*  Now  it  fell  out  that  there  was  a  flock  of  hoopoes  flying  past ; 
and  the  King. cried  out  to  them,  and  said,  "  O  hoopoes  !  come  and 
fly  between  me  and  the  sun,  that  I  may  be  protected  from  its  rays 
by  the  shadow  of  your  wings."  Whereupon  the  King  of  the  hoop- 
oes answered,  and  said,  "  O  King,  we  are  but  little  fowls,  and  we 
are  not  able  to  afford  much  shade  ;  but  we  will  gather  our  nation 
together,  and  by  our  numbers  we  will  make  up  for  our  small  size." 
So  the  hoopoes  gathered  together,  and  flying  in  a  cloud  over  the 
throne  of  the  King,  they  sheltered  him  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

^  When  the  journey  was  over,  and  King  Solomon  sat  upon  his 
golden  throne,  in  his  palace  of  ivory,  whereof  the  doors  were  eme- 
rald, and  the  windows  of  diamonds,  larger  even  than  the  diamond  of 
Jemshid,  he  commanded  that  the  king  of  the  hoopoes  should  stand 
before  his  feet.  "Now,"  said  King  Solomon,  "  for  the  service 
that  thou  and  thy  race  have  rendered,  and  the  obedience  thou  hast 
show^n  to  the  King,  thy  lord  and  master,  what  shall  be  done  unto 
thee,  0  hoopoe  ?  and  what  shall  be  given  to  the  hoopoes  of  thy  race, 
for  a  memorial  and  a  reward  .^"  Now  the  King  of  the  hoopoes  was 
confused  with  the  great  honor  of  standing  before  the  feet  of  the 
King  ;  and  making  his  obeisance,  and  laying  his  right  claw  upon 
his  heart,  he  said,*^'  0  King,  live  for  ever  !  Let  a  day  be  given  to 
th}  servant  to  consider  with  his  queen  and  his  councillors,  wiiat  it 
shall  be  that  the  King  shall  give  unto  us  for  a  reward."  And  King 
Solomon  said,  "  Be  it  so."    And  it  was  so. 

'  But  the  king  of  the  hoopoes  flew  away  ;  and  he  WTnt  to  his 
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tiueen,  who  was  a  claiiity  hen,  and  he  tokl  her  what  had  happened, 
and  he  desired  her  advice  as  to  what  they  should  ask  of  the  King 
for  a  reward ;  and  he  called  together  Ijis  council,  and  they  sat 
upon  a  tree,  and  they  each  of  them  desired  a  different  thing.  Some 
v/ished  for  a  long  tail  ;  some  wished  for  blue  and  green  feathers 
some  wished  to  be  as  large  as  ostriches  ;  some  wished  for  one  thing 
and  some  for  another ;  and  they  debated  until  the  going  down  of 
the  sun,  but  they  could  not  agree  together.  Then  the  queen  took 
the  king  of  the  hoopoes  apart  and  said  to  him,  "  My  dear  lord  and 
husband,  listen  to  my  words ;  and  as  we  have  preserved  the  head 
of  King  Solomon,  let  us  . ask  for  crowns  of  gold  on  our  heads,  that 
we  may  be  superior  to  all  other  birds."  And  the  words  of  the 
queen  and  the  princesses  her  daughters  prevailed ;  and  the  king  of 
the  hoopoes  presented  himself  before  the  throne  of  Solomon,  and 
desired  of  him  that  all  hoopoes  should  wear  golden  crowns  upon 
their  heads.  Then  Solomon  said,  "  Hast  thou  considered  well 
w4iat  it  is  that  thou  desirest  And  the  hoopoe  said,  "  I  have  con- 
sidered well,  and  we  desire  to  have  golden  crowns  upon  our  heads." 
So  Solomon  replied,  "  Crowns  of  gold  shall  ye  have  ;  but,  behold, 
thou  art  a  foolish  bird  ;  and  when  the  evil  days  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  thou  seest  the  folly  of  thy  heart,  return  here  to  me,  and 
I  will  give  thee  help."  So  the  king  of  the  hoopoes  left  the  presence 
of  King  Solomon  with  a  golden  crown  upon  his  head.  And  all  the 
hoopoes  had  golden  crowns  ;  and  they  were  exceeding  proud  and 
haughty.  Moreover,  they  went  down  by  the  lakes  and  the  pools, 
and  walked  by  the  margin  of  the  water,  that  they  might  admire 
themselves  as  it  were  in  a  glass.  And  the  queen  of  the  hoopoes 
gave  herself  airs,  and  sat  upon  a  twig  ;  and  she  refused  to  speak  to 
the  merops  her  cousin,  and  the  other  birds  who  had  been  her  friends, 
because  they  were  but  vulgar  birds,  and  she  wore  a  crown  of  gold 
upon  her  head. 

'  Now  there  was  a  certain  fowler  who  set  traps  for  birds  ;  and  he 
put  a  piece  of  a  broken  mirror  into  his  trap,  and  a  hoopoe  that  went 
in  to  admire  itself  w^as  caught.  And  the  fowler  looked  at  it  and 
observed  the  shining  crown  upon  its  head  ;  so  he  wrung  off  its  head, 
and  took  the  crown  to  Issachar,  the  son  of  Jacob  the  worker  in 
metal,  and  he  asked  him  w  hat  it  was.  So  Issachar,  the  son  of  Ja^ 
cob,  said,  "  It  is  a  crown  of  brass."  And  he  gave  the  fowler  a 
quarter  of  a  shekel  for  it,  and  desired  him,  if  he  found  any  more, 
to  bring  them  to  him,  and  to  tell  no  man  thereof.  So  the  fowler 
caught  some  more  hoopoes,  and  sold  their  crowns  to  Issachar,  the 
son  of  Jacob  ;  until  one  day  he  met  another  man  who  was  a  jewel- 
ler, and  he  showed  him  several  of  the  hoopoes'  crowns.  Where- 
upon the  jeweller  told  him  that  they  were  of  pure  gold  ;  and  he 
gave  the  fowler  a  talent  of  gold  for  four  of  them. 

^^ow,  when  the  value  of  these  crowns  was  known,  the  fame  of 
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tliem  got  abroad,  and  in  all  the  laud  of  Israel  was  heard  the  twang, 
of  bows  and  the  whirling  of  slings;  bird-lime  was  made  in  every 
town  ;  and  the  price  of  traps  rose  in  the  market,  so  that  the  for- 
tunes of  the  trap-makers  increased.  Not  a  hoopoe  could  show  its 
head,  but  it  was  slain  and  taken  captive,  and  the  days  of  the  hoop- 
oes were  numbered.  Then  their  minds  were  filled  with  sorrow 
and  dismay,  and  before  long  few  were  left  to  bewail  their  cruel 
destiny.  At  last,  flying  by  stealth  through  the  most  unfrequented 
places,  the  unhappy  king  of  the  hoopoes  went  to  the  Court  of  King 
Solomon,  and  stood  again  before  the  steps  of  the  golden  throne,  and 
with  tears  and  groans  related  the  misfortunes  which  had  happened 
to  his  race. 

*  So  King  Solomon  looked  kindly  upon  the  king  of  the  hoopoes, 
and  said  unto  him,  ^'  Behold,  did  I  not  warn  thee  of  thy  folly  in  de- 
siring to  have  crowns  of  gold  ?  Vanity  and  pride  have  been  thy 
ruin.  But  now,  that  a  memorial  may  remain  of  the  service  which 
thou  didst  render  unto  me,  your  crowns  of  gold  shall  be  changed 
into  crowns  of  feathers,  that  ye  may  walk  unharmed  upon  the 
earth."  Now  when  the  fowlers  saw  that  the  hoopoes  no  longer 
wore  crowns  of  gold  upon  their  heads,  they  ceased  from  the  perse- 
cution of  their  race  :  and  from  that  time  forth  the  family  of  the 
lioopoes  have  flourished  and  increased,  and  have  continued  in  peace 
even  to  the  present  day.'  p.  152. 

Mr.  Curzon,  having  finished  his  first  visitation  of  the  Natron 
monkeries  (for  he  was  there  again  in  1838),  made  his  way  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  thence,  via  Sinai,  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  wished  to 
be  present  at  the  grand  ceremonies  of  Easter.  He  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  all  this  part  of  his  travels— 

*  In  addition  to  the  Bible,  which  almost  sufiiced  us  for  a  guide- 
book in  these  sacred  regions,  we  had  several  books  of  travels  with 
us,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  superiority  of  old  Maundrell's  narra- 
tive over  all  the  others,  for  he  tells  us  plainly  and  clearly  what  he 
saw,  whilst  other  travellers  so  encumber  their  narratives  with  opin- 
ions and  disquisitions,  that,  instead  of  describing  the  country,  they 
describe  only  what  they  think  about  it;  and  thus  little  real  infor- 
mation as  to  what  there  was  to  be  seen  or  done  could  be  gleaned 
from  these  works,  eloquent  and  well  written  as  many  of  them  are  ; 
and  we  continually  returned  to  Maundrell's  homely  pages  for  a  good 
plain  account  of  what  we  wished  to  know.'  p.  193. 

The  chapters  on  Palestine  are  among  the  best  in  the  volume  

without  bigotry,  without  extravagance — a  fair,  honest,  picture,  in- 
cluding several  touches  (to  us)  of  novelty.  In  a  volume  dedicated 
mainly  to  a  particular  taste  and  pursuit,  such  as  Mr.  Cuizon's,  it 
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would  ia  fact  have  been  irreverent  to  expatiate  on  the  feelings  that 
give  the  chief  color  to  Lord- Lindsay's  touching  and  pathetic  por- 
traitures of  the  same  scenery,  and  intermingle  largely  and  graceful- 
ly in  the  corresponding  chapters  of  '  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross 
but  the  genuine  feeling  is  here,  and  you  are  made  to  sympathize 
with  its  depth,  even  where  the  writer  seems  most  desirous  of  con- 
cealing it.  Of  Jerusalem,  he  says,  the  inhabitants,  being  of  mot- 
ley races,  and  tongues,  and  creeds,  inwardly  despise  each  other  on 
the  score  of  heterodoxy  ;  but  still — 

*  As  the  Christians  are  very  numerous,  there  reigns  among  the 
whole  no  small  degree  of  complaisance,  as  well  as  an  unrestrained 
intercourse  in  matters  of  business,  amusement,  and  even  of  religion. 
The  Mussulmans,  for  instance,  pray  in  all  the  holy  places  consecra- 
ted to  the  memory  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  except  the  tomb  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  sanctity  of  which  they  do  not  acknowl- 
edge, for  they  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  die,  but  that  he 
ascended  alive  into  Heaven,  leaving  the  likeness  of  his  face  to  Ju- 
das, who  was  condemned  to  die  for  him  ;  and  that,  as  Judas  was 
crucified,  it  was  his  body,  and  not  that  of  Jesus,  which  was  placed 
in  the  Sepulchre.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Mussulmans  do  not 
perform  any  act  of  devotion  at  the  tomb  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  that  they  ridicule  the  Christians  who  visit  and  revere  it. 

'  The  Jews — the  "  children  of  the  kingdom" — have  been  cast 
out,  and  many  have  come  from  the  east  and  the  w^est  to  occupy 
their  place  in  the  desolate  land  promised  to  their  fathers.  Their 
quarter  is  in  the  narrow  valley  between  the  Temple  and  the  foot 
of  Mount  Zion.  ]\Iany  are  rich,  but  tliey  are  careful  to  conceal 
their  wealth  from  the  jealous  eyes  of  their  Mahometan  rulers,  lest 
they  should  be  subjected  to  extortion. 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Jews  who  are  born  in  Jerusalem  are 
of  a  totally  different  caste  from  those  we  see  in  Europe.  Here 
they  are  a  fair  race,  very  lightly  made,  and  particularly  effeminate 
in  manner  ;  the  young  men  wear  a  lock  of  long  hair  on  each  side  of 
the  face,  which,  with  their  flowing  silk  robes,  gives  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  women.  The  Jews  of  both  sexes  are  exceedingly  fond 
of  dress  ;  and,  although  they  assume  a  dirty  and  squalid  appearance 
when  they  walk  abroad,  in  their  own  houses  they  are  to  be  seen 
clothed  in  costly  furs  and  the  richest  silks  of  Damascus.  The  wo- 
men are  covered  with  gold,  and  dressed  in  brocades  stiff  with  em- 
broidery. Some  of  them  are  beautiful  ;  and  a  girl  of  about  twelve 
years  old,  who  was  betrothed  to  the  son  of  a  rich  old  rabbi,  was 
the  prettiest  little  creature  I  ever  saw  ;  her  skin  was  whiter  than  ivo- 
ry, and  her  hair,  which  was  as  black  as  jet,  and  was  plaited  with 
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strings  of  sequins,  fell  in  tresses  nearly  to  the  ground.  She  was  of 
a  Spanish  fiiraily,  and  the  language  usually  spoken  by  ,the  Jews 

among  themselves,  is  Spanish.    The  house  of  Rabbi  A  ,  with 

whom  I  was  acquainted,  answered  exactly  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
description  of  the  dwelling  of  Isaac,  of  York.  The  outside  and 
the  corut-yard  indicated  nothing  but  poverty  and  neglect ;  but  on 
entering  I  was  surprised  at  the  magniiicence  of  the  furniture.  One 
room  had  a  silver  chandelier,  and  a  great  quantity  of  embossed 
plate  was  displayed  on  the  top  of  the  polished  cup-boards.  Some 
of  the  windows  were  filled  with  painted  glass  ;  and  the  members 
of  the  family,  covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  were  seated  on  divans 
of  Damascus  brocade.  The  Rabbi's  little  son  was  so  covered  with 
charms  in  gold  cases,  to  keep  off  the  evil  eye,  that  he  jingled  like 
a  chime  of  bells  when  he  walked  along. 

'  The  Jewish  religion  is  now  so  much  encumbered  with  supersti- 
tion and  the  extraordinary  explanations  of  the  Bible  in  the  Talmud, 
that  little  of  the  original  creed  remains.  They  interpret  all  the 
words  of  Scripture  literally,  and  this  leads  them  into  most  absurd 
mistakes.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  Passover,  I  went  into 
the  synagogue  under  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  and  found  it  crowded 
to  the  very  door ;  all  the  congregation  were  standing  up,  with 
large  white  shawls  over  their  heads,  with  the  fringes  which  they 
were  commanded  to  wear  by  the  Jewish  law.  They  were  reading 
the  Psalms,  and  after  I  had  been  there  a  short  time,  all  the  people 
began  to  hop  about  and  to  shake  their  heads  and  limbs  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner  ;  the  whole  congregation  was  in  motion,  from 
the  priest,  who  was  dancing  in  the  reading-desk,  to  the  porter,  v/ho 
capered  at  the  door.  All  this  was  in  consequence  of  a  verse  in  the 
35th  Psalm,  which  says,  "All  my  bones  shall  say.  Lord,  who  is 
like  unto  thee      '  pp.  85—88. 

Luckily  for  Mr,  Curzon,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  at  that  time  in  full  sway 
over  all  Syria,  had  also  the  curiosity  to  make  the  pilgrimage  of  Je- 
rusalem in  the  spring  of  1834« ;  and  his  courtesy  afforded  every  fa- 
cility for  seeing  the  shows  of  the  season  to  the  best  advantage. — 
The  portent  of  the  Holy  Fire  was  timed  to  suit  the  Pasha's  conve- 
nience, and  he  gratified  Mr.  Curzon  with  a  cushion  in  the  reserved 
gallery.  As  soon  as  the  great  Turk  was  comfortable  in  his  corner, 
the  two  Patriarchs,  who  once  in  the  year  condescend  to  act  in  the 
same  piece,  performed  the  miracle,  and  the  church  was  instantly  a 
scene  of  the  most  hideous  tumult  ;  hundreds  of  the  pilgrims,  from 
every  quarter — Greek,  Armenian,  Copt,  and  Abyssynjan — rushing 
pell-mell  to  light  their  lamps,  with  which  all  come  provided,  at  the 
holy  flame  just  descended  from  heaven  at  the  prayer  of  those  most 
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reverend  personages.  Old  Maundrell  stands  the  test  here  as  else- 
where. '  The  two  miracle-mongers,'  quoth  he, '  had  not  been  above 
a  minute  in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  when  the  glimmering  of  the  holy 
fire  was  seen,  or  imagined  to  appear;  and  certainly  Bedlam  never 
witnessed  such  an  unruly  transport  as  was  produced  in  the  mob  at 
that  sight.'  But  though  there  always  is  great  disturbance,  and  se- 
rious accidents  have  often  occurred,  the  miracle  of  1834  was  fol- 
lowed by  horrors  on  a  scale  v/holly  unexampled  ;  and  it  is  fortun- 
ate that  for  a  scene  so  monstrous  we  have  the  complete  and  living 
evidence  of  an  English  gentleman  : — 

'  Soon  you  saw  the  lights  increasing  in  all  directions,  every  one 
having  lit  his  candle  from  the  holy  flame  ;  the  chapels,  the  galle- 
ries, and  every  corner  where  a  candle  could  possibly  be  displayed, 
immediately  appeared  to  be  in  a  blaze.  The  people,  in  their  fren- 
zy, put  the  bunches  of  lighted  tapers  to  their  faces,  hands,  and 

breasts,  to  purify  themselves  from  their  sins  The 

Patriarch  was  carried  out  of  the  Sepulchre  in  triumph,  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  people  he  had  deceived,  amid  the  cries  and  exclamations 
of  joy  vvhich  resounded  from  every  nook  of  the  immense  pile  of 
buildings.  As  he  appeared  in  a  fainting  state,  I  supposed  that  he 
was  ill;  but  I  found  that  it  is  the  uniform  custom  on  these  occasions  to 
feign  insensibility,  that  the  pilgrims  may  imagine  he  is  overcome 
with  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  from  whose  immediate  presence 
they  believe  him  to  have  returned. 

'  In  a  short  time  the  smoke  of  the  candles  obscured  every  thing 
in  the  place,  and  I  could  see  it  rolling  in  great  volumes  out  at  the 
aperture  at  the  top  of  the  dome.  The  smell  was  terrible  ;  and 
three  unhappy  wretches,  overcome  by  heat  and  bad  air,  fell  from 
the  upper  range  of  galleries,  and  were  dashed  to  peices  on  the  headai 
of  the  people  below.  One  poor  Armenian  lady,  seventeen  years  of 
age,  died  where  she  sat,  of  heat,  thirst,  and  fatigue. 

'  After  a  while,  v/hen  he  had  seen  all  that  was  to  be  seen,  Ibra- 
him Pasha  got  up  and  went  away,  his  numerous  guards  making  a 
line  for  him  by  main  force  through  the  dense  mass  of  people  which 
filled  the  body  of  the  church.  As  the  crowd  was  so  immense,  we 
waited  for  a  little  while,  and  then  set  out  altogether  to  return  to 
our  convent.  I  went  first,  and  my  friends  followed  me,  the  sol- 
diers making  way  for  us  across  the  church.  I  got  as  far  as  the 
place  where  the  Virgin  is  said  so  have  stood  during  the  crucifixion, 
when  I  saw  a  number  of  people  lying  one  on  another  all  about  this 
part  of  the  church,  and  as  far  as  I  could  see  towards  the  door.  I 
made  my  svay  between  them  as  well  as  I  could,  till  they  were  so 
thick  that  there  was  actually  a  great  heap  of  bodies  on  which  I 
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trod.  It  then  suddenly  struck  rae  tbey  were  all  dead  !  I  had  not 
perceiv^ed  this  at  (irst,  for  I  thought  t'.iey  were  only  very  much  fa- 
tigued with  the  ceremonies,  and  had  lain  down  to  rest  themselves 
there  ;  but  when  I  came  to  so  great  a  heap  of  bodies  I  looked  down 
at  them,  and  saw  that  sharp,  hard  appearance  of  the  face  which  is  ne- 
ver to  be  mistaken.  Many  of  them  were  quite  black  with  suhoea- 
tion,  and  farther  on  were  others  all  bloody  and  covered  with  the 
brains  and  entrails  of  those  who  had  been  trodden  to  pieces  by  the 
crowd. 

'  At  this  time  there  was  no  crowd  in  this  part  of  the  church  ;  but 
a  little  farther  on,  round  the  corner  tovvards  the  great  door,  the 
people,  who  were  quite  panic-struck,  continued  to  press  forward, 
and  every  one  was  doing  his  utmost  to  escape.  The  guards  outside, 
frightened  at  the  rush  from  within,  thought  that  the  Christians 
wished  to  attack  them,  and  the  confusion  soon  grew  into  a  battle. 
The  soldiers  with  their  bayonets  killed  numbers  of  fainting  wretch- 
es, and  the  walls  were  spattered  v/ith  blood  and  brains  of  men  who 
had  been  felled,  like  oxen,  with  the  butt-ends  of  the  soldiers'  mus- 
kets. Every  one  struggled  to  defend  himself,  or  to  get  av/ay,  and 
all  who  fell  were  immediately  trampled  to  death  by  the  rest.  So 
desperate  and  savage  did  the  fight  become,  that  even  the  panic- 
struck  pilgrims  appear  at  last  to  have  been  more  intent  upon  tha 
destruction  of  each  other  than  desirous  to  save  themselves. 

^  For  my  part,  as  soon  as  I  had  perceived  the  danger,  I  had  cried 
out  to  ray  companions  to  turn  back,  which  they  had  done  ;  but  I 
myself  was  carried  on  by  the  press  till  I  came  near  the  door,  where 
all  were  fighting  for  their  lives.  Here,  seeing  certain  destruction 
before  me,  I  made  every  endeavor  to  get  back.  An  officer  of  the 
Pasha's,  who  by  his  star  vvas  a  colonel  or  bin  bashee,  equally  alar- 
med with  himself,  was  also  trying  to  return  :  he  caught  hold  of  my 
cloak,  or  bournouse,  and  pulled  me  dovv'n  on  the  body  of  an  old  man 
who  was  breathing  out  his  last  sigh.  As  the  officer  was  pressing 
me  to  the  ground  we  wrestled  together  among  the  dying  and  the 
dead  with  the  energy  of  despair.  I  struggled  v/ith  this  man  till  I 
pulled  him  dov/n,  and  happily  got  again  upon  my  legs — (I  after- 
wards found  that  he  nevsr  rose  again) — -and  scrambling  over  a  pile 
of  corpses,  I  made  my  way  back  into  the  body  of  the  church,  where 
I  found  my  friends,  and  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sacristy  of 
the  Catholics,  and  thence  the  room  v/hjch  had^been  assigned  to 
us  by  the  monks.  The  dead  were  lying  in  heaps,  even  upon  the 
stone  of  unction  ;  and  I  saw  full  four  hundred  wretched  people, 
dead  and  living,  heaped  promiscuously  one  upon  another,  in  some 
places  above  five  feet  high.  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  left  the  church 
only  a  few  minutes  before  me,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life;  he  was  so  pressed  upon  by  the  crowd  on  all  sides,  and  it  was 
*aid  attacked  by  several  of  them,  that  it  was  oily  by  the  greatest 
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exertions  of  his  suite,  several  of  ^yhom  were  killed,  that  he  gained 
the  outer  court.  He  fainted  more  than  once  in  the  struggle,  and  I 
^vas  told  that  some  of  his  attendants  at  last  had  to  cut  a  way  for 
liim  with  their  swords  through  the  dense  ranks  of  the  frantic  pil- 
grims. He  remained  outside,  giving  orders  for  the  removal  of  the 
corpses,  and  making  his  men  drag  out  the  bodies  of  those  who  ap- 
peared to  be  still  alive  from  the  heaps  of  the  dead.  He  sent  word 
to  us  to  remain  in  the  convent  till  all  the  bodies  had  been  removed, 
and  that  when  we  could  come  out  in  safety  he  would  again  send 
to  us. 

'  We  stayed  in  our  room  two  hours  before  -we  ventured  to  make 
another  attempt  to  escape  from  this  scene  of  horror  ;  and  then, 
walking  close  together,  with  all  our  servants  around  us,  we  made  a 
bold  push,  and  got  out  of  the  door  of  the  church.  By  this  time, 
most  of  the  bodies  were  removed  ;  but  twenty  or  thirty  were  still 
lying  in  distorted  attitudes  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Calvary  ;  and  frag- 
ments of  clothes,  turbans,  shoes,  and  handkerchiefs,  clotted  with 
blood  and  dirt,  were  strewed  all  orer  the  pavement. 

*  In  the  court  in  the  front  of  the  church  the  sight  was  pitiable  : 
mothers  weeping  over  their  children — the  sons  bending  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  fathers — and  one  poor  woman  was  clinging  to 
the  hand  of  her  husband,  whose  body  was  fearfully  mangled.— 
Most  of  the  sufferers  were  pilgrims  and  strangers.  The  Pasha 
was  greatly  moved  by  this  scene  of  woe  ;  and  he  again  and  again 
commanded  his  officers  to  give  the  poor  people  every  assistance  in 
their  power,  and  very  many  by  his  humane  efforts  were  rescued 
irom  death. 

*  I  was  much  struck  by  the  sight  of  two  old  men  with  white 
beards,  who  had  been  seeking  for  each  other  among  the  dead  ;  they 
met  as  I  was  passing  by,  and  it  was  affecting  to  see  them  kiss  and 
shake  hands,  and  congratulate  each  other  on  having  escaped  from 
ileath. 

*  When  the  bodies  were  removed  many  were  discovered  stand- 
ing upright,  quite  dead  ;  and  near  the  church  door  one  of  the  sol- 
diers was  found  thus  standing,  with  his  musket  shouldered,  among 
the  bodies  which  reached  nearly  as  high  as  his  head  ;  this  was  in  a 
corner  near  the  great  door  on  the  right  side  as  you  come  in.  It 
.seems  that  this  door  had  been  shut,  so  that  many  who  stood  near  it 
were  suffocated  in  the  crowd  ;  and  when  it  was  opened,  the  rush 
was  so  great,  that  numbers  were  thrown  down  and  never  rose  again, 
being  trampled  to  death  by  the  press  behind  them.  The  xvhole 
court  before  the  entrance  of  the  church  was  covered  with  bodies 
laid  in  rows,  by  the  Pasha's  orders,  so  that  their  friends  might  find 
them  and  carry  them  away.  As  we  walked  home  we  saw  numbers 
of  people  carried  out,  some  dead,  some  horribly  wounded  and  in  a 
dying  state,  for  they  had  fought  with  their  heavy  silver  inkstands- 
*nd  daggers.' — p.  0,U. 
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The  description  of  the  moaning  and  lamenting  of  the  cnsuiug 
night,  with  the  rows  of  dead  people  stretched  on  the  pavement  oi' 
the  court  under  the  traveller's  window,  is  very  striking  ;  but  we 
must  pass  on  to  his  interview  next  day  with  Ibrahim  Pasha: — 

'  The  conversation  turned  naturally  on  the  blasphemous  imposi- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Armenian  patriarchs,  who,  for  the  purpose 
uf  worldly  gain,  had  deluded  their  ignorant  followers  with  the  per- 
formance of  a  trick  in  relighting  the  candles  which  had  been  extin- 
guished on  Good  Friday  with  fire  which  they  aflirmed  to  have  been 
sent  down  from  heaven  in  answer  to  their  prayers.  The  Pasha 
was  quite  aware  of  the  evident  absurdity  which  I  brought  to  hi» 
notice,  of  the  performance  of  a  Christian  miracle  being  put  off  for 
some  time,  and  being  kept  in  waiting  for  the  convenience  of  a 
Mahometan  prince.  It  was  debated  what  punishment  was  to  be 
awarded  to  the  Greek  patriarch  for  the  misfortunes  which  had  been 
the  consequence  of  his  jugglery,  and  a  number  of  the  purses  which 
he  had  received  from  the  unlucky  pilgrims  passed  into  the  cofTeri 
of  the  Pasha's  treasury.  I  was  sorry  that  the  falsity  of  this  impos- 
ture was  not  publicly  exposed,  as  it  was  a  good  opportunity  of  so 
doing.  It  seems  wonderful  that  so  bare-faced  a  trick  should  conti- 
nue to  be  practised  every  year  in  these  enlightened  times  ;  but  it 
has  its  parallel  in  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  which  is  still  liquefied 
whenever  anything  is  to  be  gained  by  the  exhibition  of  that  aston- 
ishing act  of  priestly  impertinence.  If  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  been  a 
Christian,  probably  this  would  have  been  the  last  Easter  of  the 
lighting  of  the  holy  fire  ;  but  from  the  fact  of  his  religion  being 
opposed  to  that  of  the  monks,  he  could  not  follow  the  example  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  having  put  a  stop  to  some  clumsy  imposition  which 
was  at  that  time  bringing  scandal  on  the  Church,  a  paper  was  found 
nailed  upon  the  door  of  the  sacred  edifice  the  day  afterwards,  oii 
which  the  words  were  read — 

"  De  part  du  roi,  defense  a  Dieu 
De  faire  miracle  en  ce  lieu," 

The  interference  of  a  Mahometan  in  such  a  case  as  this.would  only 
have  been  held  as  another  persecution  of  the  Christians  ;  and  the 
miracle  of  the  holy  fire  has  continued  to  be  exhibited  every  year 
with  great  applause,  and  luckily  without  the  unfortunate  lesults 
which  accompanied  it  on  this  occasion.' — p.  224. 

Mr.  Curzon's  colloquy  with  the  Pasha  touching  the  annual  mani- 
festation of  holy  fire  will  not,  we  suppose,  excite  any  very  grave 
criticism  among  oar  still  adliesive  presbyters  of  the  Littlemore  per- 
suasion ;  for  the  Oriental  Churches  being,  like  our  own,  in  t  state 
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of  schism,  the  gift  of  miracles  may  be  Aiirly  Bui  porei  to  have 
passed  from  their  succession  also.  But  his  allusion  to  the 
affair  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples  must,  we  apprehend,  ex- 
pose cur  author  to  severe  animadversion  ;  and  indeed,  if  he  has 
ever  indulged  any  ambition  of  representing  his  Alma  Mater  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  we  need  hardly  hesitate  to  advise  the  immedi- 
ate abandonment  of  such  aspirations.  He  would  at  all  events  have 
to  encounter  the  steadiest  hostility  of  that  section  of  academicians 
who  approved  of  the  Lives  of  the  English  SairAi^  and  are  now  en- 
joying with  edification  the  'Letters  and  Journals'  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  v»'ho  describes  himself  on  his  title  page  as  '  John  Thom- 
as Allies,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  Launton,  Oxon,'*  for  this  Rector — be- 
sides an  elaborate  argument  for  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the 
re-institutioR  of  monastic  bodies  among  ourselves,  accompanied  with 
very  dolorous  lamentations  overtlie  helplessness  under  whiel)  our  con- 
dition must  continue  until  we  shall  have  resumed  the  practice  of  invo- 
king the  intercession  of  the  Saints,  and  formerly  reunited  ourselves  to 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter — is  at  all  due  pains  to  exhibit  not  only 
his  own  entire  belief,  but  that  of  his  two  fellow-travellers  (both 
also  clergymen  in  English  orders),  in  those  very  recent  miracles  of 
the  Sister  Ecstatica  and  the  Sister  Addolorata,  the  previous  attesta- 
tion whereof  by  '  an  enlightened  Roman  Catholic  nobleman  of  our 
Bge,'  had  surprised  the  judicial  understanding  of  the  Plutarch  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  ;  nay,  Mr.  Allies  and  his  friends  appear  to  vouch 
with  equal  confidence  for  two  miraculous  cures,  effected  in  the 
summer  of  1848  at  Paris,  which  city  they  revisited  very  soon  af- 
terwards ;  namel}',the  instant  recovery  of  sight  by  one  female, 
nnd  the  instant  removal  of  a  distortion  in  the  spine,  which  had 
made  another  during  several  years  a  miserable  b<-d  ridden  cripple, 
in  virtue  of  the  intercession  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  on  his  anni- 
versary festival,  with  the  aid,  in  one  of  the  cases,  of  a  thread  from 
the  vestment  of  that  Saint  swallowed  in  a  glass  of  water.f  If,  as 
tiie  pious  writers  evidently  believe,  the  gilt  of  miracles  was 
granted  forever  to  the  Church  Catholic,  how  can  they  hesitate  to 
flct  upon  the  corollary  that  no  ecclesiastical  body  which  neither 
exercises  that  gift  nor  claims  it  can  be  a  living  member  of  the  Cl.ph 

*  Published  by  Messrs.  Longman,  post  8vo.  1S49. 
t  Madame  dc  Sevigny,  who.knew  this  Saint  well,  says,  on  heaiirg 
of  his  death,  that  he  was  an  agreeable  man— only  he  cheated  at  cards. 
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Catlialic  ?  Upon  what  principle  can  such  men  consent  to  eat  ll»e 
bread  of  the  Anglican  Churcli  A.  D.  18i3  ?  Upon  what  principle 
if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  discipline  in  our  system,  are  they  al- 
lowed to  eat  it  ?  We  cannot  answer  these  questions  ;  but  we  think 
we  may  answer  for  their  indignation  at  Mr.  Curzon's  scepticism 
i/i  re  Sa?ic(i  Januarii^diS  also  at  the  satisfiction  wherewith  he  re- 
ports that  the  Greek  Priests,  *  like  Protestants,'  always  speak  of 
t/ie  holy  table — (dyta  -r-partf^a),  never  of  the  altar. 

We  beg  pardon  for  this  digression.    Let  us  change  the  scene.  

Being  at  Corfu  one  October,  our  author  conceived  a  strong  desire 
to  beat  for  his  favorite  game  among  the  monastic  coverts  of  the  ad- 
joining mainland  ;  and  though  the  accomplished  officers  of  the  o-ar- 
rison,  who  had  no  doubt  that  his  object  was  snipe-shooting,  advised 
him  to  restrain  his  propensities,  inasmuch  as  some  revolution,  or 
rebellion,  or  general  election,  or  something  of  the  sort,  was  gofng 
on,'  and  robbery  and  murder  must  be  more  than  commonly  in  fash- 
ion, the  enthusiastic  sportsman  would  persist.  For  which  he  thus 
renders  his  reason  : — 

*  The  Albanians  are  great  dandies  about  their  arms  :  the  scab- 
bard of  their  yataghan,  and  the  stocks  of  their  pistols,  are  almost 
always  of  silver,  as  well  as  their  three  or  four  little  cartridge-boxes, 
which  are  frequently  gilt,  and  sometimes  set  with  garnets  and  cor- 
al ;  an  Albanian  is  therefore  worth  shooting,  even  if  he  is  not  of  an- 
other way  of  thinking  from  the  gentleman  who  shoots  him.  As  I 
understood,  however,  that  ihey  did  not  shoot  so  much  at  Franks, 
because  they  usually  have  little  about  them  worth  taking,  and  are 
not  good  to  eat,  I  conceived  that  I  should  not  run  any  great  risk  ; 
8nd4  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  be  thwarted  in  my  intention  of  ex- 
ploring some  of  the  monasteries  of  that  country.  There  is  anoth- 
er reason  also  why  Franks  are  seldom  molested  in  the  East — every 
Arab  or  Albanian  knows  that  if  a  Frank  has  a  gun  in  his  hand, 
which  he  generally  has,  there  are  two  probabilities,  amounting  al- 
most to  certainties,  with  respect  to  that  weapon.  One  is,  that  it 
is  loaded  ;  and  the  other  that,  if  the  trigger  is  pulled,  there  is  a 
considerable  chance  of  its  going  off.  Now  these  are  circumstances 
which  apply  in  a  much  slighter  degree  to  the  mazagine  of  small 
arms  which  he  carries  about  his  own  person.  But,  beyond  all  this 
when  a  Frank  is  shot  there  is  such  a  disturbance  made  about  it ! 
sQonsuls  write  letters — pashas  are  stirred  up — guards,  kawasses, 
and  tatars  gallop  like  mad  about  the  country,  and  fire  pistols  in  the 
air,  and  live  at  free  quarters  in  the  villages  ;  the  murderer  is  sought 
fjr  every  where,  and  he,  or  somebody  clj>e,  is  hanged  to  please 
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the  consul  ;  in  addition  to  wliidi  the  population  are  beaten  with 
thick  sticks  ad  libitum.  All  this  is  extremely  disagreeable,  and 
therefore  we  are  seldom  shot  at,  the  pastime  being  too  dearly  paid 
for. 

*  The  last  Frank  whom  I  heard  of  as  having  been  killed  in  Albania 
was  a  German,  who  was  studying  botany.  He  rejoiced  in  a  blue 
coat  and  brass  buttons,  and  wandered  about  alone,  picking  up  herbs 
and  flowers  en  the  mountains,  which  he  put  carefully  into  a  tin 
box.  He  continued  unmolested  for  some  time,  the  universal  opin- 
ion being  that  he  was  a  powerful  magician,  and  that  the  herbs  he 
was  always  gathering  would  enable  him  to  wither  up  his  enemies 
by  some  dreadful  charm,  and  also  to  detect  every  danger  which 
menaced  him.  Two  or  three  Albanians  had  watched  him  for  sev- 
eral days,  hiding  themselves  carefully  behind  the  rocks  whenever 
the  philosopher  turned  towards  them  ;  and  at  last  one  of  the  gang, 
commending  himself  to  all  his  Saints,  rested  his  long  gun  upon  a 
stone  and  shot  the  German  through  the  body.  The  poor  man  roll- 
ed over,  but  the  Albanian  did  not  venture  from  his  hiding  place, 
until  he  had  loaded  his  gun  again,  and  then,  after  sundry  precau- 
tions, he  came  out  keeping  his  eye  upon  the  body,  and  with  liis  friends 
behind  him,  to  defend  him  in  case  of  need.  The  botanizer,  how- 
ever, was  dead  enough,  and  the  disappointment  of  the  Albanians 
was  extreme  when  they  found  that  his  buttons  were  not  gold,  for 
it  was  the  supposed  value  of  these  ornaments  that  had  incited  them 
to  the  deed.'— -p.  238. 

The  staunch  book-hunter,  therefore,  proceeded,  and  the  excur- 
sion appears  to  have  been  more  fruitful  of  adventures,  though  not 
of  folios,  than  any  other  in  his  tablets.  Of  the  lighter  variety  of 
his  experiences  we  can  afford  only  one  small  glimpse  :  scene, 
Paramathia : —  • 

'  On  inquiring  for  the  person  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  of  intro- 
duction, I  found  he  was  a  shop-keeper  who  sold  cloth  in  the  ba- 
zaar. We  accordingly  went  to  his  shop  and  found  him  sitting  among 
his  merchandise.  When  he  had  read  the  letter  he  was  very  civil, 
and,  shutting  up  his  shop,  walked  on  before  us  to  show  me  the  way 
to  liis  house.  It  was  a  very  good  one,  and  the  best  room  was  im- 
mediately given  up  to  me,  two  old  ladies  and  three  or  four  young 
cues  being  turned  out  in  a  most  summary  manner.  One  gr  two  of 
the  girls  were  very  pretty,  and  they  all  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  attention  to  their  guest,  looking  at  me  with  great  curiosity, 
and  perpetually  peeping  at  me  through  the  curtain  which  hung  over 
the  door,  and  running  away  when  they  thought  they  were  observed. 

'  The  prettiest  of  these  damsels  had  only  been  married  a  short 
time  :  who  her  husband  was,  or  where  he  lived,  I  could  not  make 
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out,  but  she  amused  me  by  lier  anxiety  to  display  lier  smart  new 
clothes.  She  went  and  put  on  a  new  capote,  a  sort  of  white  frock 
coat,  without  sleeves,  embroidered  in  bright  colours  down  the  seams, 
which  showed  her  figure  to  advantage  ;  and  then  she  took  it  off 
again,  and  put  on  another  garment,  giving  me  ample  opportunity  of 
admiring  its  effect.  I  expressed  my  surprise  and  admiration  in  bad 
Greek,  which,  however,  the  fair  Albanian  appeared  to  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding.  She  kindly  corrected  some  of  my  senten- 
ces, and  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  improved  rapidly  under  her 
care,  if  she  had  not  always  run  away  whenever  she  heard  any  one 
creaking  about  on  the  rickety  boards  of  the  ante-room  and  staircase. 
The  other  ladies,  who  were  settling  themselves  in  a  large  gaunt 
room  close  by,  kept  up  an  interminable  clatter,  and  displayed  such 
unbounded  powers  of  conversation,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that 
any  one  of  them  could  hear  v/hat  all  the  others  said  ;  till  at  last  the 
master  of  the  house  came  up  again,  and  then  there  was  a  lull.' 
p.  243. 

His  intercourse  with  the  Patriots,  or  Klephts,  was  frequent,  and 
is  described  with  special  liveliness.  We  again  confine  ourselves  to 
one  specimen.  Mahomed  Pasha,  Vizier  of  Janina,  gave  him  a  cir- 
cular of  recommendation  to  the  chief  persons  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
interior.  Entering  Messovo,  understood  to  be  a  place  of  steady 
loyalty,  the  hatred  and  terror  of  the  new  Anti-Turkiaw  Leage,  he 
cantered  confidently  up  the  street  till  he  reached  a  considerable 
company  of  the  aristocracy  seated  with  their  pipes  under  an  awn- 
ing by  a  fountain,  and,  producing  the  Pasha's  document,  requested 
to  be  informed  of  the  name  and  whereabouts  of '  the  chief  person 
in  this  town.'  A  most  portly  gentleman,  splendidly  clad  in  red 
velvet,  and  with  a  bazaar  of  beautiful  daggers  and  pistols  about  his 
belts,  took  the  rescript  w^ith  polite  alacrity,  and,  having  read  it, 
•asked  the  others  with  a  condescending  smile  if  there  could  be  a 
doubt  that  he  was  the  right  man  ;  to  which  receiving  the  expected 
answer,  he  immediately  tore  off  a  scrap  of  the  Vizier's  paper,  scrib- 
bled thereupon  some  Romaic  hieroglyphics,  and,  handing  it  back, 
bade  him  go  on  and  prosper  ;  the  Milordos  Inglesis  need  only  give 
that  billet»to  the  first  soldiers  he  met  at  the  foot  of  INIount  Piudus, 
and  a  sufficient  number  of  them  would  at  once  constitute  them- 
selves a  guard  for  his  Excellency's  protection,  and  see  him  safe  to 
the  famous  monasteries  of  Meteora.  Thus  fortified,  Milordes  pur- 
sued his  jouiRcy  for  a  few  hours,  among  rough  hills  and  thick  box- 
groves  : — 
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*  This  path  continued  for  some  distance  until  we  came  to  a  place 
where  there  was  a  ledge  so  narrow  that  two  horses  could  not  go 
abreast.  Here  as  I  was  riding  quietly  along,  I  heard  an  exclamation  in 
front  of  "  Robbers  !  robbers  !  and  sure  enough,  out  of  one  of  the 
thickets  of  box-trees,  there  advanced  three  or  four  bright  gun-bar- 
rels, which  were  speedily  followed  by  sonae  gentlemen  in  dirty 
white  jackets  and  fustanellas  ;  who,  in  a  short  and  abrupt  style  of 
eloquence,  commanded  us  to  stand.  This  of  course  we  were  obliged 
to  do  ;  and  as  I  was  getting  out  my  pistol,  one  of  the  individuals 
in  white  presented  his  gun  at  me,  and  upon  my  looking  around  to 
see  whether  my  tall  Albanian  servant  was  preparing  to  support  me, 
I  saw  him  quietly  half-cock  his  gun  and  sling  it  back  over  his 
shoulder,  and  at  the  same  time  shaking  his  head  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  It  is  no  use  resisting ;  we  are  caught  ;  there  are  too.  many  of 
them."  So  I  bolted  the  locks  of  the  four  barrels  of  my  pistol  care- 
fully, hoping  that  the  bolts  would  form  an  impediment  to  my  being 
shot  with  my  own  weapon,  after  I  had  been  robbed  of  it.  The 
place  was  so  narrow  tliat  there  were  no  hopes  of  running  away,  and 
there  we  sat  on  horse-back,  locking  silly  enough  I  dare  say.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  talking  and  chattering  among  the  robbers,  and 
they  asked  the  Albanian  various  questions  to  which  1  paid  no  at- 
tention, all  my  iaculties^  being  engrossed  in  watching  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  party  in  front,  who  were  examining  the  effects  in  the 
panniers  of  the  baggage-mule.  First  they  pulled  out  my  bag  of 
clothes,  and  threw  it  upon  the  ground  ;  then  out  came  the  sugar 
and  the  coffee,  and  whatever  else  there  w^as.  Some  of  the  men 
had  hold  of  the  poor  muleteer,  and  a  loud  argument  was  going  on 
between  him  and  his  captors.  I  did  not  like  all  this,  but  my  rage 
was  excited  to  a  violent  pitch  when  I  saw  one  man  appropriating  to 
his  own  use,  the  half  of  a  certain  fat  tender  cold  fowl,  whereof  I 
had  eaten  the  other  half  with  much  appetite  and  satisfajbijtioa. — 
"Let  that  fowl  alone,  you  scoundrel!"  said  I  inf,fflp6djEngiish  ; 
"put  it  down,  will  you  i  if  you  don't,  Pll  !"  The  man,  sur- 
prised at  this  address  in  an  unknown  tongue,  put  down  fowl, 
ana  looked  up  with  wonder  at  the  explosion  of  ire  which  his  ac- 
tions had  called  forth.  "  That  is  right,"  said  I,  "  my  good  fellow  ; 
it  is  too  good  for  such  a  dirty  brute  as  you."  "  Let  us  see,"  said 
I  to  the  Albanian,  "  if  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  ;  say  I  am  the, 
King  of  England's  uncle,  or  grandson,  or  particular  friendj.^ap44^f!at 
if  we  are  hurt  or  robbed,  he  will  send  all  manner  of  ships^^a|^d  «ar- 
mies,  and  hang  every  body,  and  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the' rest.— 
Talk  big,  O  man  !  and  don't  spare  great  words  :  they  cost  nothing, 
and  let  us  see  what  they  will  do."' ' 

We  are  sorry  not  to  quote  the  rest  of  the  story.  B}e  and  bye  he 
was  told  they  would  carry  him  before  their  immediate  superior — 
p.nd  he  was  led  through  a  wildernc's  of  ravines  to  a  little  encamp- 


inent  on  iSfoiint  Pindiis.  TIic  commandino  officer  h<!re  was  at  fiisl 
sulky  enough — but  when  he  liad  at  last  eotitiived  to  make  out  the 
Messovo  scrap,  things  instantly  put  on  anew  face.  All  Was  civili- 
%  ty — a  comfortahie  supper,  plenty  of  wine,  and  assurance  of  a  stout 
guard  for  the  morrow.  He  had  supposed  the  stranger  to  be  one  of 
those  mean  spirited  Franks  who  approved  of  the  Grand  Turk,  and 
-consorted  with  the  tyl^ant  of  J^tuina- — but  since  it  was  a  friend  of 
his  own  General,  whatever  the  patriot  Klephts  could  do  for  Milor- 
doy  was  heartily  at  his  service.  The  General  of  the  insurgents, 
the  reader  sees,  was  no  other  than  the  dignitary  in  red  velvet,  who 
had  answered  to  the  character  of  '  chief  person  in  Messovo.'  He 
was  a  good  natured  rebel,  and  liked  a  joke,  and  to  his  humorous 
turn  Mr.  Curzon  owed  the  only  scrap  of  penmanship  that  could 
have  been  of  any  use  to  him  at  that  epoch  any  where  near  Mount 
Pindus.  The  captain  obeyed  the  general,  the  detachment  obeyed 
the  captain,  and  he  was. conducted  with  honesty  and  decorum  to 
the  extraordinary  valley  from  which  the  convent-capped  cliffs  of 
Meteora  arise  like  so  many  towers,  or,  in  some  cases,  chimneys. — 
On  his  return,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  that  he  of  the  red  velvet  had  be- 
come, by  a  sudden  conversion  in  politics,  reconciled  to  tlie  Vizier, 
and  was  now  de  jure  as  well  as  de  facto  the  chief  person  in  Messovo. 
The  Turkish  Government  had,  moreover,  been  favoured  with  his  bill 
for  the  expenses  of  his  insurrection  ;  and  the  section  of  the  popu- 
lation that  had  fought  and  bled,  and  been  burnt  out  and  plundered, 
in  defence  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha,  were  grumbling  over 
a  tax  imposed  upon  them  for  the  defraying  of  the  said  bill  ;  which, 
in  the  comparaiively  unejilightened  time  of  Viscount  Melbourne, 
seemed  strange  work  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  Milordos.  But  vrt 
all  get  wiser  as  we  advance  in  life.  And  now  for  the  Diost  singular 
scenery  into  which  his  yet  rebellious  Klephts  had  escorted  him — 
th^  only  vale  and  rocks  of  ]\leteora  : — - 

^  iHlP^d  of  a  range  of  rocky  hiils  set'ms  to  have  been  broken 
oKhy  M^  earthquake  or  washed  away  by  the  Deluge,  leaving  on- 
*ly  a  series  of  twenty  or  thirty  tall,  thin,  smooth,  needle-like  rocks, 
many  hundred  feet  in  height ;  some  like  gigantic  tusks,  some  shaped 
like  sugar  loaves,  and  some  like  vast  stalagmites.  These  ronks 
surround  a  beautiful  grassy  plain,  on  three  sides  of  which  there 
grow  groups  of  detached  trees,  like  those  in  an  Engligh  park.    Sc  me 
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of  the  rocks  shoot  up  quite  clean  and  perpendicularly  from  the 
smooth  green  grass  ;  some  are  in  clusters;  some  stand  alone  like 
obelisks  ;  nothing  can  be  more  strange  and  wonderful  than  this  ro- 
mantic region,  which  is  iinlike  atiy  thing  I  have  ever  seen  either 
before  or  since.  In  Switzerland,  Saxony,  the  Tyrol,  or  any  other  i 
mountainous  region  where  I  have  been,  there  is  nothing  at  all  ta 
be  compared  to  these  extraordinary  peaks. 

^  At  the  foot  of  many  of  the  rocks  which  surround  this  beautiful 
grassy  amphiiheatre  there  are  numerous  canvas  and  holes,  some  of 
which  appear  to  be  natural,  but  most  of  them  are  aitihcial  ;  tor  in 
the  dark  and  wild  ages  of  monastic  fanaticism  whole  flocks  of  her- 
mits roosted  in  tiiese  pigeon-holes.  Some  of  these  caves  are  so 
high  up  the  rocks  that  one  wonders  how  the  poor  old  gentlemen 
could  ever  get  up  to  them  ;  whilst  others  are  below  the  surlace  ; 
and  the  anchorites  who  burrowed  in  them,  like  rabbits,  frequently 
alForded  excellent  sport  to  parties  of  roving  Saracens  ;  indeed,  her- 
mit-hunting seems  to  have  been  a  fashionable  amusement  previ- 
ous to  the  twelfth  century.  In  early  Greek  frescos,  and  in  small,, 
stiff  pictures  with  gold  back-grounds,  we  see  many  frightful  repre- 
sentations of  men  on  horseback  in  Roman  armour,  with  long  spears, 
■who  are  torturing  and  slaying  Christian  devotees.  In  these  pic- 
tures the  monks  and  hermits  are  represented  in  gowns  made  of  a 
kind  of  coarse  matting,  and  they  have  long  beards,  and  some  of 
iiem  are  covered  with  hair  ;  these,  I  take  it,  were  the  ones  most 
to  be  admired,  as  in  the  Greek  Church  sanctity  is  always  in  the  in-- 
verse  ratio  of  beauty.  All  Greek  Saints  are  painfully  ugly,  but  the 
hermits  are  much  uglier,  dirtier,  and  older  than  the  rest ;  they 
must  have  been  very  fusty  people,  besides  eating  roots,  and  living 
in  holes  like  rats  and  mice.  It  is  difficult  to  \mderstand  by  what 
process  of  reasoning  they  could  have  persuaded  themselves  that,  by 
living  in  this  useless,  inactive  way,,  they  were  leading  holy  lives.* 
They  wore  out  the  rocks  with  their  knees  in  prayer;  the  clifTs^^ re- 
sounded with  their  groans  ;  sometimes  they  banged  their  breasts 
with  a  big  stone,  for  a  change  ;  and  some  wore  chains  and  iron  gir- 
dles around  their  emaciated  forms;  but  they  did  nothing  to  benefit 
their  kind.  Still  there  is  something  grand  in  the  strength  and  con- 
stancy of  their  faith.  They  left  their  homes  and  riches  and  iha 
pleasures  of  this  world,  to  retire  to  these  dens  and  caves  of  the  earthy, 
to  be  subjected  to  cold  and  hunger,  pain  and  death,  that  they  might 
do  honor  to  their  God,  after  their  own  fashion,  and  trusting  that, 
by  mortifying  the  body  in  this  world,  they  should  gain  happiness 
for  the  soul  in  the  world  to  come  :  and  therefore  peace  be  witli 
their  memory  ! 

*  On  the  tops  of  these  rocks  in  different  directions  there  remain 
seven  monasteries  out  of  tw-enty-four  which  once  crowned  their 
airy  heights.    How  any  thing  except  a  bird  was  to  arriV'C  at  ODae 
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which  we  saw  in  the  distance  on  a  pinnacle  of  rock  was  more  than 
we  could  divine  ;  but  the  raystery  was  soon  solved.  Windiiag  our 
way  upwards,  among  a  labyrinth  of  smaller  rocks  and  clifls,  by  a 
romantic  path  which  afiforJed  us  from  time  to  time,  beautiful  views 
of  the  green  vale  below  us,  we  at  length  found  ourselves  on  an  ele- 
vated platform  of  rock,  which  I  may  compare  to  the  flat  roof  of  a 
church  ;  while  the  monastery  of  iJarlaam  stood  perpendicularly 
above  us,  on  the  top  of  a  much  higher  rock,  like  the  tower  of  this 
church*  Here  we  fered  off  a  gun,  which  was  intended  to  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  knocking  at  the  door  in  more  civilized  places  ; 
and  we  all  strained  our  necks  in  looking  up  at  the  monastery  to  see 
whether  any  answer  would  be  made  to  our  call.  Presently  we 
were  hailed  by  some  one  in  the  sky,  whose  voice  came  down  to  us 
like  the  cry  of  a  bird  ;  and  we  saw  the  face  and  grey  beard  of  aii 
old  monk,  some  hundred  feet  above  us,  peering  out  of  a  kind  of 
window  or  door.  He  asked  us  who  we  were,  and  what  we  want- 
ed, and  so  forth  ;  to  which  we  replied,  that  we  were  travellers, 
harmless  people,  who  wished  to  be  admitted  into  the  monastery  to 
,  stay  the  night ;  that  we  had  come  all  the  way  from  Corfu  to  sec 
the  wonders  of  Meteora,  and,  as  it  was  now  getting  late,  we  ap- 
pealed to  his  feelings  of  hospitality  and  Christian  benevolence. — 
Who  are  those  with  you  said  he.  "  Oh  !  most  respectable 
people,"  we  answered  ;  "  gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance,  who 
have  come  with  us  across  the  mountains  from  Mezzovo."  ' 

'The  appearance  of  our  escort  did  not  please  the  monk,  and  we 
feared  that  he  would  not  admit  us  into  the  monastery  ;  but  at 
length  be  let  down  a  thin  cord,  to  which  I  attached  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction, which  I  had  brought  from  C(^£u  ;  and  after  some  delay 
a  much  larger  rope  was  seen  descending  with  a  hook  at  the  end — 
to  which  a  strong  net  was  attached.  On  its  reaching  the  rock  on 
'which  we  stood,  the  net  was  spread  op,en ;  ray  two  servants  sat 
down  upon  it ;  and  the  four  corners  being  attached  to  a  hook,  a  sig- 
nal was  made,  and  they  began  slowly  ascending  into  the  air,  twist- 
ing round  and  round  like  a  leg  of  mutton  hanging  to  a  bcttle-jack. 
The  rope  was  old  and  mended,  and  the  height  from  the  u^roDDd  to 
the  door  above  was,  we  afterwards  learned,  37  fathoms,  or  222  feet. 
When  they  reached  the  top  I  saw  two  stout  monks  reach  their 
arms  out  of  the  door  and  pull  in  the  two  servants  by  main  force,  as 
there  was  no  contrivance  like  a  turning-crane,  for  bringing  them 
nearer  to  the  landing-place.  The  whole  process  appeared  so  dan- 
gerous, that  I  determined  to  go  up  by  climbing  a  series  of  ladders 
which  were  suspended  by  large  wooden  pegs  on  the  face  of  the 
precipice,  and  which  reached  the  top  of  the  rock  in  another  direc- 
tion, round  a  corner  to  the  right  The  lowest  ladder  was  approach- 
ed by  a  pathway  leading  to  a  rickety  wooden  platform  which  over- 
hung a  deep  gorge.  ,  From  this  point  the  ladders  hung  perpendicu- 
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larly  upon  iht  bare  rock,  and  J  climbed  up  three  or  four  of  Ihem 
very  soon  ;  but  coming  to  one,  the  lower  end  of  which  had  swung 
away  from  the  top  of  the  one  below,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  stretch- 
ing across  from  the  one  to  the  other  ;  and  here  unluckily  I  looked 
down,  and  found  that  1  had  turned  a  sort  of  angle  in  the  precipice, 
and  that  I  was  not  over  the  rocky  platform  where  I  had  left  the 
horses,  but  that  the  precipice  went  sheer  down  to  so  tremendous  a 
depth,  that  my  head  turned  when  1  surveyed  the  distant  valley 
over  which  I  was  hanging  in  the  air  like  a  fly  on  a  wall.  The 
monks  in  the  monastery  saw  me  hesitate,  and  called  out  to  me  to 
take  courage  and  hold  on  ;  and,  making  an  etfort,  I  overcame  my 
dizziness,  and  clambered  up  to  a  small  iron  door,  through  which  1 
crept  into  a  court  of  the  monastery,  where  I  was  welcomed  by  the 
monks  and  the  two  servants  who  had  been  hauled  up  by  the 

rope  I  forthv/ith  made  myself  at  home,  and  took  a 

stroll  among  the  courts  and  gardens  of  the  monastery  while  dinner 
or  supper,  which  ever  it  might  be  called,  was  getting  ready.  I 
soon  stumbled  upon  the  Agoumenos  (the  lord  Abbot)  of  this  aerial 
monastery,  aud  we  prowled  about  together,  peeping  into  rooms, 
visiting  the  church,  and  poking  about  until  it  began  to  get  dark  ; 
and  then  I  asked  him  to  dinner  in  his  own  room  ;  but  he  could  eat 
no  meat,  so  I  ate  the  more  myself,  and  he  made  up  for  it  by  other 
savoury  niesses,  cooked  partly  by  my  servants  and  partly  by  the 
monks.  He  was  an  oldish  man.  He  did  not  dislike  sherry,  though 
he  preferred  rosoglio,  of  which  I  always  carried  a  few  bottles  with 
me  in  my  monastic  excursions.  The  abbot  and  I,  and  another  ho- 
ly father,  fraternized,  and  slapped  each  other  oji  the  back,  till  it 
was  time  to  go  to  bed  ;  wjien  the  two  venerable  monks  gave  me 
their  blessing  and  stumbled  out  of  the  room  ;  and  in  a  piarvellous- 
ly  short  space  of  time  I  was  sound  asleep.'— p.  .280. 
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ARTICLE  in 

DR.         WKTTE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST. 

By  J.  S.  MiMs. 

"  Commentaiio  de  morie  Jesu  Christi  expiatoriaV 

The  recent  death  of  Dr.  W.  M.  L.  De  Wette,  the  veteran  com- 
mentator, and  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Basil,  is 
announced  as  an  item  of  'Miterary  intelligence"  ia  our  Quarterlies. 
Germany  is  distinguished  above  all  other  countries  for  men  of  lite- 
rary culture  and  accomplished  scholarship.  And  De  Wette  stood 
in  the  front  rank  of  German  scholars.  Indeed,  for  the  last  thirty 
years  he  has  filled  a  large  place  in  the  literary  and  theological  world. 
The  world  possesses  enduring  monuments  of  his  scholarship  in  his 
numerous  exegetical  and  archaeological  productions.  His  translation 
of  the  Bible  into  the  German  language,  has,  perhaps,  no  equal  in 
point  of  fidelity,  accuracy,  and  elegance.  We  suppose  it  to  be  the 
best  specimen  of  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  entire,  extant  in  any 
language. 

Our  judgment  of  De  Wette's  deserts,  however,  suffers  a  very  im- 
portant depreciation,  when  we  call  to  mind  his  theological  and  eth- 
ical systems.  He  belonged  to  that  class  of  German  theologians, 
who  are  called  Rationaluts.  The  very  essence  of  Rationalism  is  to 
reject  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  because  they  are  supposed  not  to 
harmonize  with  the  teachings  of  reason.  The  doctrines  of  Christi- 
>  anity,  the  Gospel  itself,  a  dispensation  from  the  God  of  infinite 
wisdom,  must  be  embraced  only  so  far  and  in  such  sense  as  will 
perfectly  harmonize  with  the  illumination  of  man's  inner  light. — 
Every  thing  propounded  in  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  which 
transcends  the  power  of  reason  to  comprehend  and  explain — the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  prophecy,  the  miracles  of  the  Old  and 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Savior,  his  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  a  vicarious  atonement,  and  regeneration  br 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit — all  must  be  discarded  as  inconsistent 
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and  irreconcilable  with  a  rational  system  of  religion.  The  grand 
and  sublime  doctrines  of  revelation,  bearing  the  impTess  of  the  Cre- 
ator's unsearchable  omniscience,  must  be  degraded  from  their  lofty 
eminence  in  the  scale  of  truth  and  made  level  with  the  intellect  of 
the  creature.  Thus  does  Rationalism  approach  the  pure  fountain 
of  life  but  to  disturb  its  placidity,  so  that  the  thirsty  soul  that  would 
fain  drink  and  be  satisfied  finds  only  turbid  waters,  instead  of  the 
*'  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  chrystal,  proceeding  out 
of  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb." 

The  "  opusculum,'-'  whose  title  is  given  at  the  head  of  this  paper 
was  written  under  the  influence  and  in  the  spirit  of  this  system  of 

philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  traditions  of  men,  after  the 
rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ." 

We  meet  with  very  few  works  in  the  English  language,  pro- 
fessedly put  forth  to  undermine  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christian- 
ity, and  ostensibly  proposing  to  favour  scepticism.  Infidelity  is  a 
very  cold  and  cheerless  thing ;  and  unless  it  can  come  forth  as  an 
appendage  to  something  more  interesting  to  the  considerate  and  re- 
flecting part  of  mankind,  it  dies  for  mere  want  of  vitality.  Unless 
it  rests  on  a  basis  not  its  own,  it  falls  to  the  ground.  Of  the  au- 
thors, who  have  written  professedly  in  behalf  of  infidelity,  few 
have  survived  the  dust  and  the  cob-webs  of  some  vast  library,  where 
they  are  kept,  like  serpents  and  monsters  in  bottled  spirits,  only 
to  show  what  prodigies  nature  has  bred,  and  make  us  thankful  that 
such  beings,  though  horrible,  are  but  rare."  On  the  other  hand, 
these  works  of  an  infidel  tendency  which  have  done  most  mischief, 
which  live  as  a  part  of  our  literature,  have  some  other  theme  than 
infidelity  as  their  subject,  some  accessory  interest  to  gain  the  atten- 
tion and  enlist  the  sympathies  of  mankind.  By  one  it  is  interwo- 
ven with  a  system  of  geology,  another  makes  it  the  moral  of  a  ^po- 
em,— as  in  a  late  work  of  considerable  poetic  merits  called  Fes- 
tus  ; — sometimes  it  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  science  of  me- 
dicine ; — an  effort  has  recently  been  made  at  a  Southern  Uni- 
versity to  engraft  it  upon  Ethnology  and  the  science  of  political 
economy. 

Bolingbroke  was  a  master  of  the  English  language,  and  much  su- 
perior in  the  simple  elegance  of  his  style  to  Gibbon.  But  no  one 
now  reads  Bolingbroke,  while  every  body  studies  Gibbon.  The 
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reason  is  tliat  the  former  wrote  professedly  to  advocate  infidelity, 
while  the  latter  wove  his  sceptical  sentiments  into  his  "  History  of^ 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 

In  Germany,  however,  unbelievers  seem  not  to  have  learned  the 
policy  of  interlarding  their  scepticism  with  so^e  more  wholesome 
and  palatable  mental  iiutiiment.  They  still  continue  to  employ 
the  Latin  language  to  attack  the  foundations  of  Christianity,  and  du- 
ring the  present  generation  have  also  made  their  vernacular  songue 
the  vehicle  of  hundreds  of  open  assaults  upon  every  thing,  peculiar 
to  the  Christian  revelation.  But  even  in  Germany,  we  do^ihi  whe- 
ther any  author  has  acquired  for  himself  any  lastiag,  uenown  by 
publications  whose  sole  object  is  to  undermine  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. Even  in  that  land  of  wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  infidelity ^ 
no  beuuty  of  langTsage,  na  ornan>ent  of  fancy,  no  brilliancy  of  ima- 
gination, nor  force  of  genius  can  ever  make  popular  and  lasting  a 
booky  the  undisguised  purpose  of  which  is  to  disprove  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Christian  system.  We  venture  to  predict; 
that  De  VVette  will  be  remembered  and  honored  for  his  purely  crit- 
ical labors,  and  particularly  for  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures — so 
elegant,  so  faithful  and  true  to  the  originals — when  it  will  be  for- 
gotten that  he  ever  wrote  such  works  as  that  which  has  ocea^sioned 
these  remarks. 

Our  object  in  noticing  the  work  before  us  is  merely  to^  give  the 
readers  of  the  Review  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  au^ 
thor  conducts  his  inquiries,  and  to  let  them  see  on  what  sort  of  ex- 
egetical  grounds  the  doctrine  of  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ  is 
rejected.  Our  design  is  rather  to  show  what  kind  of  a  book  it  is,, 
an4  not  to  enter  at  largte  into  the  discussions  to  which,  its  positions 
might  invite  us. 

The  work  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  question,.  "  Whether 
the  Jews  of  the  apostolic  age  expected  a  Messiah  who  sl^ould  make 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people  by  his  sufferings  and  death 
The  Old  Testament  is  first  examined  in^  order  to  ascertain  whether, 
by  fair  interpretation,  the  Jews  could  have  derived  from  it  any 
such  notion-  as  that  of  a  Messiah  who  should  make  a  vicarious  offer- 
ing of  his  own  life  for  sin.  In  some  cases  he  seeks  to  throw  as- 
mucb  obscurity  as  possible  upon  any  given  portion  of  prophecy 
that  may  be  the  s^ibject  of  his  examination  ;  and  in  others,  he  de- 
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niPs,  without  proof  or  argument,  the  genuineness  of  the  passage. — • 
Finally,  in  view  of  the  evidence  thus  obtained,  he  thinks  he  has 
ground  upon  which  to  predicate  a  negative  answer  to  the  inquiry. 
He  can  find  no  passage  in  the  Prophets  from  which  the  Jew*  of 
Christ's  time  could  ijifer  that  their  Messiah  would  "put  away  sin 
by  the  sacrifice  of  himself."  But  as  we  cannot  now  stop  to  describe 
the  manner  of  discussion  in  this  portion  of  the  argument  suflicient- 
Jy  in  detail  to  give  a  just  idea  of  it,  we  shall  pass  on  to  more  im- 
portant portions  of  the  essay. 

Seeming  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  has  ob- 
tained the  conclusion  above  stated,  he  continues  the  discussion  of 
the  same  question,  and  first^  considers  the  subject  of  the  "  sources 
from  Vv  hich  information  is  to  be  derived,"  touching  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  Jews  at  that  period.  All  the  writings  from 
which  any  one  would  think  of  gaining  information  on  the  question, 
are  very  learnedly  brought  under  review.  As  the  conclusion  from 
the  whole,  the  writer  affirms  that  the  New  Testament  alone,  can 
decide  the  question. — p.  71.  Now  if  this  chapter  had  been  placed 
at  the  first  of  the  book  it  would  have  saved  the  author  the  labor  and 
trouble  of  writing  fifty  pages  in  the  discussion  of  the  evidence  from 
the  Old  Testament.  And  if  he  had  first  fairly  met  the  question, 
"Are  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  a  revelation  from  God  .-"  and 
had  shown  that  they  are  not ;  then  it  would  be  a  matter  ot  no  con- 
sequence whether  the  Jews  of  Christ's  day,  did  or  did  not  derive 
from  them  the  notion  of  an  atoning  Messiah.  Or  if  he  had  proved 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  revealed  word  of  God,  it  would  still 
have  been  unimportant  and  irrelevant  to  the  di^^cussion,  to  inquire 
what  the  Jews  believed  or  disbelieved  at  any  particular  period. — 
And  if  the  Old  Testament  is  inspired  truth,  then  the  questio^^, 
"  What  does  God  say  in  this  portion  of  his  word  on  this  subject  .'' 
is  one  of  prime  importance.  But  if,  as  De  Wette  holds,  no  part  of 
the  Bible  is  inspired,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance,  and  one  about 
which  we  need  feet  no  concern  whatever,  whether  it  teaches  or 
does  not  teach,  this  or  any  other  doctrine. 

The  author,  still  on  the  same  general  question,  proceeds  to  con- 
sider, "  whetber  the  J^ew  Te:?tament  furnishes  any  evidence  that 
the  Jews  were,  at  that  time,  expecting  a  suffering  and  atoning  Mes- 
siah V*    A  sppcimen  from  this  chapter  will  serve  to  show  how  Uxor 
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discussion  upon  this  point  is  conducted.  The  passage  in  Jno.  1  : 
29,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world  !"  is  peculiarl)  formidable  to  his  theory.  Accordingly,  he 
makes  a  special  effort  to  get  it  out  of  his  way.  After  a  somewhat 
extended  notice  of  various  explanations  of  the  text,  he  decides 
"  that  it  is  clearly  asserted  by  the  writer  in  this  passage,  that  John 
the  Baptist  foretold  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ  because,"  he 
says,  "  the  words  here  attributed  to  the  Baptist  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  reference  to  Isaiah  liii.,  a  passage  which  the  writer 
(John,  the  Apostle)  understood  as  a  Messianic  prediction." 

"Now,"  he  proceeds,  "  we  have  met  with  a  difficult  knot  which 
we  scarcely  know  how  to  unravel.  We  have  denied,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  John  the  Baptist  could  have  used  language  implying 
that  Christ  would  suffer  death  as  an  expiatory  victim.  We  have 
proved,  on  the  other  hand,  that  his  words,  as  delivered  to  us  by 
the  Apostle  John,  must  be  understood  as  referring  to  such  a  death"  I 
p.  80,  82. 

And  thus  he  leaves  the  matter  "  in  medio."  His  explanation, 
then,  as  is  also  manifest  from  the  sequel,  amounts  to  this  :  John 
the  Apostle,  some  two-thirds  of  a  century  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
believed  in  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  the  death  of  his  master. 
John  the  Baptist  did  not.  The  Apostle,  having  a  polemical  object 
in  view,  wished  to  quote  the  authority  of  the  Baptist  on  this  sub- 
ject. In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  misrepresent  him, 
since  the  Baptist  ^  could  not'  have  used  such  language,  not  believ- 
ing it  true  !  Truly,  our  author  is  as  expert  in  unravelling  '  knots* 
as  Alexander  the  Great !  If  he  finds  it  impracticable  to  thread  his 
way  through  a  difficulty,  he  cuts  through  it  with  unquestionable 
adroitness  ! 

The  writer  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  Christology  of  modem 
,  Jews.    This  discussion  is  so  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  point  before 
him,  that  a  more  particular  notice  of  it  is  unnecessary. 

De  Wette  now  approaches  the  most  difficult  and  important  part 
of  his  subject — difficult  on  any  such  hypothesis  as  that  which  he 
seeks  to  make  good.  Two  more  sections  bring  us  to  the  close  of 
the  book.  The  first  is  on  "  the  design  which  Jesus  had  in  view  in 
submitting  to  death."  The  second  is  on  "  what  he  himself  pro- 
fessed concerning  his  own  death." 
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In  the  first  of  these  sections  (p.  122 — 138),  we  are  told  that  Je- 
sus was  born  in  an  age,  when  the  views  of  religious  subjects  held 
by  the  Jews  were  low  and  sensual  :  That  they  expected  a  Messiah 
who  should  be  a  powerful  Hebrew  prince — a  victorious  conqueror 
who  would  subdue  all  nations,  and  by  his  success  in  arms,  elevate 
the  Jews  to  the  highest  rank  of  political  importance  among  the  na- 
tions nay,  that  he  ^\ould  raise  them  to  superlative  honors  and 
dignity,  in  the  administration  of  his  universal  ^kingdom.  All  this 
is  very  important  to  be  known  for  certain  reasons,  not  necessary  to 
be  mentioned  here.  But  very  manifestly,  the  use  made  of  this  in- 
formation in  the  sequel,  cannot  be  justified  by  any  sound  principles 
of  reasoning,  or  by  any  just  rules  of  interpretation.  He  proceeds. 
Jesus  sought  to  reform  the  religion  of  his  nation,  by  abolishing  this 
common  notion  of  a  carnal  Messiah,  and  introducing  a  new  and  spir- 
itual Messianic  conception.  Accordingly,  having  chosen  and  prop- 
erly instructed  his  twelve  disciples,  he  sent  them  forth  to  announce 
to  his  countrymen  that  the  divine  reign  was  at  hand.  In  adopting 
this  expedient,  he  had  no  other  thought  but  that  the  Jews  would  at 
once  embrace  his  spiritual  views. 

But,  as  all  very  pure  men  have  exalted  views  of  human  nature, 
and  sanguine  expectations  of  reforming  the  masses,  so  had  he.— • 
Neither  the  reasonableness  of  his  pure  notions  of  religion,  iior  the 
habit  accommodating  their  pretended prediciiom  to  make  them  apply 
to  himself,  convinced  the  unheeding  and  unthinking  Jews  of  his 
Messiahship.  Disappointed  in  the  result  of  this  experiment,  he 
had  recourse  to  another.  He  promised  a  future  advent,  when  the 
Messiah's  kingdom  should  be  set  up.  Finding  that  the  generation.* 
then  living  were  too  deeply  sunken  in  carnality  to  embrace  his 
views,  he  imagined  that  the  expectation  of  a  spiritual  reign  in  the 
future  would  tend  to  elevate  their  minds  to  his  own  lofty  concep- 
tions. By  thus  keeping  up  popular  expectations,  he  hoped  by  de- 
grees to  bring  the  people  to  entertain  more  sublime  sentiments. 

Sed  haec  eum  fefellit  spes,"  says  De  Wette.  This  hope 
proved  fallacious.  And  it  was  now  to  be  feared  lest,  the  event  not 
corresponding  to  the  expectation,  he  should  be  accused  of  fraud, 
and  his  cause  entirely  deserted.  To  extricate  himself  from  this 
difficulty  his  only  plan  was  to  announce  before-hand  his  own  death. 
Martyrdom,  he  thought,  would  be  useful  to  his  cause,  masmuch  as 
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it  would  destroy  in  his  disciples  all  hope  of  a  t<'mporal  reign  of  the 
Messiah,  and  direct  their  minds  to  a  spiritual  service  of  God.  All 
that  was  now  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  his  plan  into  effect,  was 
that  he  i^hould  come  out  a  little  more  boldly,  tlireaten  the  fall  of  the 
Levitical  priest-hood,  reprove  those  in  authority,  especially  the 
Pharisees,  for  their  knavery  and  crimes  :  and  he  would  prepare  for 
himself  the  doom  which  he  desired  ! 

What  a  portraiture  of  the  author  of  Christianity  !  How  wholly 
unlike  that  given  us  by  the  honest,  truth-loving  biographers  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Evangelists  ;  from  whose  story  the  writer 
should  have  felt  himself  bound  to  draw  his  sketch,  as  he  evidently 
did  not  feel  himself  prepared  to  draw  up  an  impeachment  of  their 
veracity.  And  yet,  in  the  same  connection,  he  tells  us  that  Jesus 
was  a  perfect  specimen  of  exalted  virtue.  De  Wette's  ethical 
works  show  that  he  never  had  a  just  conception  of  what  virtue  is. 
So  here.  This  *  perfect  specimen  of  exalted  virtue,'  is  at  the  same 
time  a  vile  impostor,  a  deceiver  of  the  people"^on  the  most  momen- 
tous of  all  subjects.  If  Hobbes,  and  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau,  have 
hated  the  virtue  which  they  were  compelled  to  admire,  none  of 
them,  no  !  not  even  Thomas  Paine,  we  believe,  with  all  his  gross 
scurrility, — have  ever  sought  to  stain  the  immaculate  purity  of"  the 
Holy  One  and  the  Just."  We  trust  we  shall  be  excused  for  copy- 
ing here,  (perhaps  the  passage  has  been  copied  a  thousand  times) 
the  just  and  eloquent  language  of  that  chief  priest  of  infidelity, 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.    He  says: 

"  I  will  confess  to  you  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scriptures  strikes 
me  with  admiration,  as  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  has  its  influence 
•on  my  heart.  Peruse  the  works  of  our  philosophers,  with  all 
their  pomp  of  diction  :  how  mean,  how  contemptible  are  they,  com- 
pared with  the  Scripture  !  Is  it  possible  that  a  book,  at  once  so 
simple  and  sublime,  should  be  merely  the  work  of  man  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  the  sacred  personage,  whose  history  it  contains,  should 
be  himself  a  mere  man  Do  we  find  that  he  assumed  the  tone  of 
an  enthusiast  or  ambitious  sectary  ?  What  sweetness,  what  purity 
in  his  manners !  What  an  affecting  gracefulness  in  his  delivery  ! 
What  sublimity  in  his  maxims  !  What  profound  wisdom  in  his 
discourses  !  What  presence  of  mind  in  his  replies  !  How  great 
the  command  over  his  passions !  Where  is  the  man,  where  the 
philosopher,  who  could  so  live  and  so  die,  without  weakness,  and 
without  ostentation 
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What  prepossession,  vvhat  blindness  must  it  be  to  compare 
(Socrates)  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  to  (Jesus)  the  son  of  Marj  ! — 
SV^hat  an  infinite  disproportion  is  there  between  them  !  Socrates, 
dying  without  pain  or  ignominy,  easily  supported  his  character  to 
the  last  ;  and  if  his  death,  however  easy,  had  not  crowned  his  life, 
it  might  have  been  doubted  whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom, 
wa«  any  thing  more  than  a  vain  sophist.  He  invented,  it  is  said, 
the  theory  of  morals.  Others,  however,  had  put  them  in  practice  ; 
he  had  only  to  say,  therefore,' what  they  had  done,  and  to  reduce 
their  examples  to  precept.  But  where  could  Jesus  learn,  among 
his  competitors,  that  pure  and  sublime  morality,  of  which  he  only 
has  given  us  both  precept  and  example  The  death  of  Socrates, 
peaceably  philosophizing  w^ith  his  friends,  appears  the  most  agreea- 
ble that  could  be  wished  for  ;  that  of  Jesus,  expiring  in  the  midst 
of  agonizing  pains,  abused,  insulted,  and  accused  by  a  whole  nation, 
is  the  most  horrible  that  could  be  feared.  Socrates,  in  receiving 
the  cup  of  poison,  blessed  the  weeping  executioner  who  adminis- 
tered it ;  but  Jesus,  in  the  midst  of  excruciating  tortures,  prayed 
for  his  merciless  tormentors.  Yes!  if  the  life  and  death  of  Socra- 
tes were  those  of  a  *=age,  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  were  those  of 
a  God.  Shall  we  suppose  the  evangelic  history  a  mere  fiction 
Indeed,  my  friend,  it  bears  not  the  marks  of  fiction  ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  history  of  Socrates,  which  nobody  presumes  to  doubt,  is  not 
fio  well  attested  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  a  supposition,  in 
fact,  only  shifts  the  difficulty,  without  obviating  it:  it  is  more  in- 
conceivable, that  a  number  of  persons  should  agree  to  write  such  a 
history,  than  that  one  only  should  furnish  the  subject  of  it.  The 
Jewish  authors  were  incapable  of  the  diction,  and  strangers  to  the 
morality  contained  in  the  Gospel,  the  marks  of  whose  truth  are  so 
striking  and  inimitable,  that  the  inventor  would  be  a  more  astonish- 
ing character  than  the  hero.'' 

We  return  now  to  De  Wette,  and  shall  notice  briefly  bow  he 
treats  the  evidence  from  the  declarations  of  Jesus  himself,  concern- 
ing his  own  death.  The  author  persists  in  affirming,  without  any 
attempt  at  proof,  that  Jesus  uniformly  quoted  the  Jewish  prophecies 
by  way  of  accommodation  to  himself.  For  example,  he  tells  us  that 
in  the  several  instances  in  which  Jesus  cited  Isaiah  liii,  or  in  any 
manner  alluded  to  that  passage,  he  applied  it  to  his  own  case  by  an 
accommodation  of  its  language,  w  hich  he  himself  knew  was  not  orig- 
inally intended  to  have  any  such  application.  I'hat  is,  Christ  did 
not  regard  the  passage  as  Messianic,  and  only  used  it  because  it  was 
expressed  in  terms  suited  to  his  purpose.  Such  a  statement  should, 
3it  least,  have  been  accompanied  by  some  show  of  argument  in  its 
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favor;  especially  since  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  Saviour's 
own  words.  In  a  verse  quoted  in  part  by  De  Wette  (Luke  22  :  37), 
in  which  Christ  applies  to  himself  a  passage  from  Isaiah  liii.,  he 
expressly  asserts  that  this  prophecy  applies  directly  to  himself, 
to.  rcspi  iixov  ttxoi  c>ft  the  things  [said]  concerning  me  have  a  ful- 
filment."J  Our  author  thinks  the  Old  Testament  svritings  could 
be  very  easily  acconmodated  in  this  vvay,  and  thus  made  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  recommending  Christ  to  the  people^^as  their  Messiah.— 
He  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth,  if  he  had  said,  that 
these  Scriptures  can  be  very  easily  explained,  when  referred  to  Je- 
5US  as  the  person  in  whom  their  fulfilment  is  to  be  sought.  And 
many  of  them  can  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  AVhat  other  per- 
sonage will  answer  to  the  prophecy  contained  in  Isaiah  52:  13,  to 
53  :  12  >  No  small  jiumber  of  passages  of  a  similar  kind  might  be 
mentioned. 

Jesus  said  he  eame  into  the  world  "  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
{"Kvtpov)  for  many."    De  Wette  explains  this  language  thus: 

Jesus,  when  he  spoke  of  his  death,  used  language  in  allusion 
to  Isaiah  liii.,  where  the  prophets  aie  said  (allegoricaliy)  to  have 
suffered  evils  and  death  instead  of  the  people  (popularium  vice)  : 
therefore  Jesus  wished  merely  to  say  that  his  death  would  be  for 
the  good  of  the  human  race." — p.  141. 

How  a  coherence  can  be  made  out  between  what  the  prophet  is 
made  to'^^^say  and  what  we  are  told  Jesus  wished  to  say,  is  not  very 
manifest.  Admit  the  author's  premises,  and  still  the  argument  is 
not  made  out ;  for  the  conclusion  will  follow  from  any  thing  else 
about  as  conveniently.  Expressed  in  form  the  argument  will  stand 
thus  : 

Isaiah  liii  asserts  that  the  prophets  suflfered  death  instead  oj  the 
people.  Jesus,  in  speaking  of  his  death,  used  terms  borrowed  from 
Isaiah  liii:  Therefore,  he  died  merely  for  the  good  of  the  human 
race.    Or,  Therefore,  he  did  not  suffer  death  instead  of  sinners. 

Bretschneider,  himself  a  Rationalist,  gives  the  following  render- 
ing of  the  passage  (Matt.  20:  28)  upon  which  De  Wette  is  above 
commenting  :  vitam  suam  offere  in  pretium  redemptionis  homi- 
num  a  morte,"  i.  e.,  to  offer  his  own  life  as  the  price  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  men  from  death."  The  definitions  of  Schleusner  and  Wahl 
»re  to  the  same  purport. 
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When  our  Saviour  instituted  the  Sacred  Supper,  he  said  of  the 
wine,  "This  represents  my  blood,  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant, 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins,  (t6  rcff>l  riox^dv  ixxwo^ivov 
tis  a^Bniv  afiaptLMVj  ?,Iatt.  26.  2S.)  This  passage  is  explained  by 
De  Wette,  by  remarking  that,  in  this  language,  Jesus  compares  his 
death  to  the  sacrifices  by  which  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  with  the  . 
Israelites  was  ratified  ;  hence  he  wished  to  say  that,  by  his  death 
Vis  religion  would  become  confirmed  and  established. — p.  141,  142. 
But  after  all,  may  we  not  ask,  what  is  the  significancy  of  the  com- 
parison, if  the  "  blood  of  the  new  covenant,"  which  is  compared  to 
the  "  blood  of  the  Levitical  covenant,  has  no  such  resemblance  to 
the  latter,  as  that  of  antitype  to  its  type,  substance  to  symbol  ? — 
Covenant  sacrifices  were  expiatory.  Or  rather,  the  sacrifices  by 
which  covenants  were  confirmed  were  not  a  peculiar  kind  of  sacri- 
fices. But  piacular  victims  were  ofi'ered  on  such  occasions. — See 
Gen.  15  :  1 — 18.  Ex.  24  :  6 — 8.*  The  author,  before  pronoun- 
cing so  confidently  that  Jesus  did  not  mean  to  say  that,  by  his 
death,  he  would  make  atonement,  when  he  uttered  the  vvords  under 
consideration,  should  have  proved  that  the  covenant  sacrifices,  to 
which  he  alluded,  had  no  piacular  meaning.  This  he  does  not 
seek  to  do. 

If,  however,  he  had  shown  the  covenant-offerings  to  have  some 
other  than  a  piacular  meaning,  the  author  would  still  have  found 
no  little  difficulty  in  the  closing  words  of  the  passage — ^^for  the 
remission  of  sins.''''  As  it  was,  he  seems  to  be  greatly  perplexed  by 
them.  When  commenting  on  another  text,  (p.  139),  he  interprets 
these  words  to  mean  that,  "  Christ,  by  his  death,  liberates  men 
from  deserved  punishment — the  punishment  of  sin."  When,  how- 
ever, he  is  forced  to  meet  the  argument  contained  in  the  terms  (p. 
142),  he  finds  it  most  convenient  to  say,  "  they  form  a  gloss  by  a 
later  hand"  !  The  passage  is  unimpeached  by  every  critical  editor 
of  the  text,  of  every  shade  of  religious  belief  and  unbelief !  Final- 
ly, De  Wette  says,  (p.  147,  148),  "  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Christ  instituted  the  Supper  as  a  rite  to  be  observed  by  all  his  fol- 
lowers.   Certainly  the  thing  itself  sufficiently  declares,  that  it  does 
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not  necessarily  belong  to  his  religion,  unless  when  it  is  joined  with 
the  doctrine  of  his  expiatory  death''''  !  Now  in  this  single  sentence,  De 
Wette  virtually  abandons  the  whole  argument.  It  is  beyond  all 
question  that  Chiist  c/^c/ institute  this  sacrament.  De  Wette  does 
not  deny  this.  The  rite  is  confessedly  unmeaning^  unless  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  Therefore,  the  death  of  the 
Lamb  of  God  was  a  propitiation  for  sin. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  author  conducts  his  inquiries  without 
any  reference  whatever  to  the  instructions  upon  this  cardinal  truth 
of  Christianity,  contained  in  the  apostolic  Epistles.  The  teaching 
of  the  Apostles  are  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  most 
reckless  temerity.  The  writer  felt  and  confessed  this.  He  says, 
(p.  143),  ^'  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Apostles  understood  Jesus 
to  apply  the  figurative  language  of  prophecy  to  himself  in  a  literal 
sense,  (i.  e.,  particularly  the  word  "  ransom" — ^.vrpor, — in  allusion 
to  Isaiah  liii.  "  But  I  very  much  doubt,"  he  adds,  "  whether 
their  authority  is  to  be  acquiesced  in,  by  one  who  wishes  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes" !  How  fortunate  for  us,  that,  inasmuch  as  God 
has  condescended  to  reveal  truth  to  us,  we  may  see  with  our  own 
eyes,  and  believe  it  in  our  own  hearts.  And  because  it  is  our  high 
privilege  and  duty  to  see  with  our  own  eyes,  De  Wette's  work, 
*'  De  morte  Jesu  Christi  expiatoria,"  will  prove  altogether 
harmless,  upon  men  of  upright  intentions,  common  sense,  and  mod- 
erate critical  skill. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  exhibition  of  the  method  of  interpretation  and 
reasoning  which  has  acquired  the  denomination  Rationalistic^  one  can 
scarcely  fail  to  remark  how  little  reason^  truly  so  called,  has  to  do  in  the 
processes  by  which,  according  to  this  system,  conclusions  are  arrived  at. 
It  is  the  most  unreasonable  of  all  the  many  absurd  systems  of  theological 
investigation  that  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  found  advocates  among 
professed  believers  in  Christianity.  We  are  far  from  being  disposed  to 
detract  aught  from  that  profound  respect  and  admiration,  which  is  due  to 
German  scholarship  in  regard  to  certain  departments  of  mental  culture  ; 
among  which  we  may  mention  as  being  pre-eminent  that  of  Biblical  crit- 
icism, i.  e.,  in  so  far  as  the  structure  and  philology  of  the  language  of 
Scripture,  and  the  revision  and  correction  of  the  sacred  texts,  are  con- 
cerned. But  the  more  we  learn  of  the  German  mind, — the  more  we  see 
of  its  metaphysical  tendencies,  its  love  of  soaring  into  untrodden  spheres, 
its  disposition  to  flit  with  the  most  unsteady  lights  till  it  becomes  lost  in 
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the  blackness  of  darkness ; — the  more  cause  we  think  there  is  of  regard- 
ing all  their  so  called  philosophic  fancies,  as  only  so  many  forms  of  scep- 
ticism. 

According  to  De  Wette,  we  are,  in  order  to  be  rational  in  om-  religion, 
required  to  believe  the  most  unreasonable  and  unaccountable  of  all  things. 
We  are  required  to  believe,  that,  in  an  age  of  unparalleled  and  gross 
wickedness,  among  a  people  peculiarly  arrogant,  proud  of  their  derivation 
from  Abraham,  and  wedded  to  the  ritual  law  which  they  professed  to 
have  received  from  God ; — in  a  nation,  separated  by  its  Monotheism  from 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  a  nation,  beyond  measure,  haughty, 
cunning,  un tractable,  jealous,  vindictive,  loving  their  own  little  Judea, 
above  all  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  fancying  themselves  the  chosen  people, 
the  special  favorites  of  God ;  in  the  midst  of  a  nation,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, formal,  sunk  in  ignorance,  stultified  in  sin,  and,  moreover,  dream- 
ing of  a  Deliverer  who  would  subdue  their  foes,  re-assemble  the  scattered 
seed  of  Israel  and  restore  them  to  power  ;  conquer  all  nations  ;  re-estab- 
lish the  formal  service  of  the  temple  in  all  its  pomp  and  glory,  and  exalt 
Jerusalem  above  all  the  cities  of  the  earth  forever, — we  are  to  believe, 
that  amid  all  this,  Jesus  arose  out  of  obscurity,  with  no  higher  nature 
than  that  of  other  men,  and  no  other  divine  commission  to  instruct  his 
fellows  but  such  as  every  good  man  bears  ;  that  he  was  wholly  unlike 
every  other  man  of  his  age  and  nation — a  specimen  of  pure  and  exalted 
virtue  ; — that  he  was  entirely  free  fvom  all  the  narrow  prejudices,  and 
partook  not  of  the  haughty  exclusiveness  of  his  fellow-countrymen  ;  that, 
surrounded  by  the  formalism  and  carnality  of  Judaism,  he  fell  back  on 
the  pure  and  holy  and  spiritual  religious  conceptions,  which  he  found  ia 
his  own  bosom,  taught,  as  well  as  exemplified  in  his  life,  the  only  spirit- 
ual system  of  religion,  and  pure  morality,  ever  proclaimed  among  men, 
and  laid  down  principles  as  universal  as  truth,  as  true  and  eternal  as 
God  himself! 

Thus  the  sceptic  is,  after  all,  the  most  credulous  believer  ;  for  to  be- 
lieve all  this,  were  to  believe,  without  evidence,  a  miracle  greater  than 
any  related  in  the  Bible,  vouched  for,  as  these  are,  by  adequate  proof. 

We  are  very  far  from  denying  that  reason  has  important  offices  to  per- 
form in  relation  to  any  writing  claiming  to  be  a  divine  revelation.  Wc 
do,  however,  most  firmly  believe  that  Rationalism,  so  called,  is  not  the 
legitimate  product  of  any  just  application  of  reason  to  the  interpretation 
of  scripture,  and  the  explication  of  the  Christian  doctrines.  On  the  con- 
trarv,  it  is  the  result  of  the  fundamental  error  that  reason  is  sufficient  to 
originate  a  scheme  of  religious  truth  adequate  to  all  the  necessities  of  hu- 
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man  nature,  and  to  decide,  a  priori,  what  a  system  of  revealed  religion 
should  or  should  not  embrace.  Unless  such  powers  do  pertain  to  the 
rational  faculties,  it  must  clearly  be  an  abuse  of  these  faculties  so  to  ap- 
ply them. 

But  lest,  while  we  condemn  the  misuse  of  reason  made  by  rationalists, 
we  seem  also  to  discard  reason  altogether  as  having  no  functions  to  per- 
form in  regard  to  revelation,  we  will  briefly  refer  to  one  or  two  particu- 
lars in  illustration  of  what  appears  to  us  to  be  its  legitimate  use. 

Clearly,  then,  the  first  olHce  of  reason,  in  relation  to  the  Bible,  is  to 
examine  and  judge  of  its  divine  origin  and  authority.  God  requires  no 
man  to  believe  without  evidence.  He  addresses  us  in  his  word,  as  ra- 
tional beings,  capable  of  judging.  And  when  any  one  addresses  us  claim- 
ing the  divine  authority,  as  do  the  biblical  writers,  it  is  not  only  the  pro- 
vince, but  also  the  duty  of  reason  to  ask  and  decide  the  question.  Hath 
God  spoken }  We  cannot  be  properly  persuaded  that  the  Scriptures 
have  come  from  God,  unless  our  reason  has  convinced  us  of  their  emana- 
tion from  him.  The  Bible  claims  to  be  a  written  revelation  of  the  divine 
will ;  how  can  we  test  the  sacredness  and  justness  of  its  claims,  but  by 
asking  whether  those  claims  are  supported  by  competent  testimony,  and 
whether  it  possesses  a  character  consistent  with  its  pretensions  }  And 
how  are  these  questions  to  be  decided,  but  by  reason  ? 

Again  :  It  is  the  province  of  reason  to  discover  the  laws  of  interpreta- 
tion which  should  be  applied  to  the  language  of  the  Bible.  If  God  hag 
made  a  revelation,  he  has  condescended  to  make  use  of  such  language  as 
we  can  understand.  The  revelation  must  be  suited  to  our  modes  of 
thought  and  utterance  ;  otherwise,  it  would  be  no  revelation.  Since, 
therefore,  in  making  a  revelation,  he  intended  to  convey  truth  to  our 
minds,  to  communicate  to  us  a  knowledge  of  his  will,  he  must  have  ac- 
commodated himself  to  our  conceptions.  The  language  employed  must 
be  such  as  we  are  capable  of  understanding,  or  such  as  is  adapted  to  car- 
ry to  our  minds  the  ideas  which  God  meant  to  communicate.  Now,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  there  are  certain  rules,  which,  if  recognized  and 
properly  applied,  will  develop  the  meaning  of  any  composition  written  in 
language  used  by  human  beings.  These  rules  are  the  product,  the  gen- 
uine dictates  of  human  reason.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  t^ 
offspring  of  profound  thought  and  extensive  erudition  ;  but  that,  guided 
by  reason,  men  in  general  act  upon  them  in  their  daily  intercouse.  The 
learning  of  the  schools  may  collect,  analyze,  and  digest  them  into  a  sci- 
entific form  ;  but  in  their  origin  they  are  as  independant  of  such  scienti- 
fic development,  as  the  Heavenly  bodies  are  of  the  science  of  astronomy. 
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Another  duty  of  reason,  with  regard  to  the  Bible,  is  to  acquiesce  in  ita 
statements,  that  is,  provided  in  the  use  of  our  reason,  we  have  found  the 
claim  of  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God,  supported  by  proof.  If  the 
Bible  is  God's  word,  its  language  is  the  language  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
nnening  truth,  and  it  is,  therefore,  the  province  of  reason  to  listen  to  its 
declarations.  Human  reason  is  a  mere  instrument  by  which  the  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  the  mind,  from  whatever  source  derived,  is  rendered 
exact,  comprehensive,  and  systematical.  The  works  of  creation,  the  book 
of  nature  is  one  source  of  instruction ;  and  the  knowledge  hence  derived, 
is  converted  by  reason  into  philosophy.  But  reason  cannot  alter  or  an- 
nul any  fact  in  nature.  Its  humble  and  true  office  is  to  acquiesce  in  and 
receive  all  truth  taught  in  natm-e,  and  impart  to  its  scientific  shape  and 
form.  So  also  in  regard  to  revelation.  If  the  Bible  be  a  revelation  of 
God's  will,  it  is  offered  to  reason  as  an  independent  source  of  knowledge, 
not  merely  co-ordinate  with  nature,  but  superior  to  it, — superior,  because 
nature  is  less  precise  and  readable  than  the  direct,  complete  and  infalli- 
ble expression  of  everlasting  truth,  as  contained  in  the  word  of  Him 
"  that  cannot  lie."  As,  therefore,  the  true  philosopher  abides  by  the 
teaching  of  the  book  of  nature  when  its  teaching  is  fairly  made  known  to 
his  reason,  so  also  reason  would  require  that,  when  he  has  ascertained,  by 
fair  and  legitimate  principles  of  interpretation,  what  is  actually  made 
known  in  tl^  Scriptures,  he  should  bow  with  unquestioning  submission 
and  implicit  faith  to  the  wisdon^  of  Omniscience. 

Such  are  some  of  the  uses  of  reason  in  relation  to  revelation.  We 
have  briefly  illustrated  these  uses,  in  order  that  the  candid  reader  may, 
if  he  concur  in  our  statement  of  the  matter,  institute  for  himself  and  an-^ 
3wer  the  question  '  Does  the  method  of  treating  the  Bible  pursued  by 
nationalism  conform  to  the  just  and  proper  uses  of  reason  in  its  applica- 
tion to  a  work  claiming  to  be  the  Word  of  God  P  Rather,  does  not 
such  a  method  of  procedm'e  as  that  of  De  Wette  in  the  work  before  us, 
begin,  advance,  and  end  with  palpable  violations  of  right  reason  ?  Can 
any  system  be  more  unreasonable,  mjore  at  war  with  all  reason,  than  this 
so  called  rational  system  ? 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  PULPIT.— CONCLUDED. 

^'Millions  of  money  for  moments  of  time  !"  exclaimed  a  dying  queen. 
But  methinks  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  reply,  "thy  money  perish 
with  thee,  because  thou  hast  thought  that  the  gift  of  God  may  be  pur- 
chased with  money."  He  gives  it  by  moments, — when  the  next  arrives, 
the  first  has  fled  to  make  its  report  to  the  great  Bestower.  The  value, 
then,  of  seven  years  of  precious  time,  no  human  being  can  possibly  esti- 
mate. And  yet  this  is  believed  to  be  squandered  by  every  unimproved 
theological  student  (an  entire  loss  to  the  pulpit)  who  pursues  the  mod- 
ern course  of  theology  in  preference  to  the  one  dictated  by  the  plain  ex- 
ample and  teaching  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  can  even  more  readily  ob- 
tain a  profitable  standing  in  the  pulpit  upon  the  latter  plan  in  two  years, 
and  maintain  it  creditably  too,  through  future  life,  than  he  can  in  nine, 
upon  the  former.    This  might  be  proved  by  argument. 

But  what  is  argument  to  facts,  or  speculation  to  experience  It  were 
easy  to  adduce  a  host  of  worthies,  who  a  few  years  since  adorned  the 
American  Baptist  pulpit,  all  of  them  unlettered  men,  who  might  be  plac- 
ed over  against  the  same  number  of  our  most  learned  professors,  and  not 
fear  the  comparison,  either  for  elegance  of  diction,  propriety  of  manners, 
the  force  of  right  words,  or  their  overpowering  effect  from  the  pulpit. — 
The  call  of  God  found  some  of  them  destitute  of  even  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  others  only  advanced  far  enough  to  read  it  imperfectly, 
and  all,  destitute  of  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  it.  From  this  condition, 
without  any  regular  school  instruction,  they  had  to  make  their  way  to  the 
pulpit.  But  having  only  one  object  before  them,  they  pursued  it  with 
untiring  perseverance,  and  with  such  ardor  of  soul,  as  to  overcome  every 
obstruction,  and  become  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  ornamental  guides 
of  the  churches.  Very  few  of  them,  perhaps,  could  be  induced  to  preach 
for  some  time  after  their  call  of  God,  for  they  knew  themselves  unquali- 
fied for  the  pulpit.  But  they  would  often  exhort  and  pray,  and  thus 
kept  the  sacred  flame  of  religion  burning  in  their  bosoms.  It  were  to  be 
devoutly  wished,  liiat  all  who  are  thus  ignorant  at  the  time  of  their  eaU 
of  God,  would  follow  their  noble  example,  and  become  qualified  for 
preaching  the  gospel  before  they  undertake  to  do  it.  If  they  will  not, 
the  churches  should  never  admit  them  to  ordination.    The  worthies  who 
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have  led  the  van,  have  shown  that  it  can  be  accomplished  ;  and  more  ho- 
norably too,  than  by  public  charity.  If  it  may  be  said  of  some  that  they 
did  not  run  before  they  were  called,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  tbey  did  be- 
fore they  were  sent ;  for  Christ  called  his  disciples,  "  that  he  might  send 
them  forth  to  -preach  (Mark  iii.  13,  14.)  and  he  prepared  them  to  do 
it,  by  instruction,  before  he  sent  them  forth  to  the  work. 

The  loss  of  time  is  not  the  only  objection  to  the  modern  course  of 
Theological  instruciton.  The  waste  of  funds  is  another.  All  public 
charities  should  bo  used  economically,  and  made  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  good.  They  should  be  applied  directly  to  the  objects  for 
■which  they  were  bestowed-  Has  this  been  done  with  the  means  bestow- 
ed for  ministerial  improvement }  Where  was  the  need  of  new  and  cost- 
ly buildings,  and  several  professors  to  each,  with  much  more  useless  ex- 
pense, to  teach  a  few  pious  young  men  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred 
scriptures,  the  English  language,  the  force  and  beauty  of  utterance,  and 
how  they  ought  to  behave  themselves  in  the  house  or  church  of  the  Lord  ? 
Are  not  these  the  only  essential  prerequisites  for  the  pulpit }  Is  South 
Carolina  sending  out  more  preachers  now  from  the  Furman  Institute, 
with  all  its  gUtter  and  show,  than  she  did  years  that  are  gone  by  under 
the  simpler  form  of  a  mere  academical  training.?  Where  are  they  to  be 
seen  and  heard } 

"  We  as  effectually  incline  the  balance  by  taking  out  of  one  scale,  as 
by  putting  into  the  other."  Tried  by  this  rule,  let  us  inquire  whether 
she  is  not  diminishing  the  influence  of  the  pulpit,  rather  than  increasing 
its  power.  Has  she  taken  from  the  churches  some  three  or  four  of  theu- 
promising  sons  and  cloistered  them  in  this  monastery  }  Who  has  she 
returned  to  fill  the  vacated  pulpits  thus  left  silent  and  desolate  }  Had 
those  men  been  superannuated  as  ministers,  worn  down  by  time,  and  disa- 
bled for  active  pulpit  labor,  they  might  not  have  been  less  qualified  for 
the  almost  negative  station  of  professorships  ;  and  one  would  think,  bet- 
ter fitted  by  experience  for  guiding  young  men  by  the  weight  of  their 
character,  and  influence  of  their  example,  to  honor  and  usefulness  in  the 
ministry.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
with  what  facility  the  Institution  could  transform  young  men  into  gospel 
ministers,  men  destitute  of  the  first  principles  of  pulpit  attraction,  so  far 
at  least  as  human  beings  are  capable  to  supply  them,  that  the  most 
youthful,  active  ministers  were  withdrawn  from  her  pulpits,  and  their 
abilities  as  preachers  neutralized }  The  drawing  of  lots  for  professors 
would  have  given  the  pulpit  a  much  fairer  prospect  to  display  its  energies 
than  tho  method  of  ;^pointmont  a/loptcd  has  done. 
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If  to  the  eye  of  faith,  to  the  licai  t  deeply  imbued  with  the  love  of 
God  and  immortal  souls,  to  the  man  of  experience,  who  remembers  the 
solicitude,  the  ardent  desire,  the  irrepre;?sible  longing,  that  would  not  b3 
satisfied  with  any,  with  e\cryihing  besides  the  gospel  ministry,  there  be 
one  thing  that  creates  more  surprise,  more  inexplicable  astonishment  than 
all  the  rest ;  it  is  the  ho  w  these  men  of  piety,  quickened  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been,  by  the  call  of  God  to  the  ministry,  can  content 
themselves  in  the  ardor  of  youth,  the  zeal  of  manhood,  to  while  away  tho 
time  allotted  for  the  gathering  in  a  harvest  of  souls  to  Christ,  in  mere 
trifling  compared  with  the  great  and  beneficial  work  of  preaching  the  gos- 
pel to  the  world  !  It  is  not  their  acceptance  of  the  appointment  at  tho 
first  that  creates  surprise.  Vanity  is  the  natural  growth  of  the  human 
heart,  and,  like  a  useless  scion  in  a  strong  soil,  advances  rapidly  in  the 
youthful  bosom.  The  elevation  of  a  place,  the  tinsel  of  a  name,  the  in- 
signia of  authority,  and  all  gravely  tendered  b}^  apparent  deliberative  pi- 
ety, were  adapted  to  overcome,  for  a  season,  the  hints  of  conscience,  and 
the  language  of  distrust.  But,  believe  me,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  this 
inward  monitor  to  sleep  for  years  together  without  dragging  its  culprits 
to  her  bar,  nor  be  satisfied  without  a  reason.  Either  let  that  reason  be 
furnished,  or  her  voice  obeyed,  or  the  delinquent  suffer.  My  heart 
shall  not  reproach  me  as  long  as  I  live,"  is  the  purpose  of  uprightness. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  examine  into  the  operation  of 
those  offsprings  of  a  semibarbarous  and  superstitious  age,  as  they  have 
sprung  up  among  the  baptists  in  the  other  Southern  States  within  a  few 
years  past ;  but  as  he  has  no  late  reports  before  him  from  either  Virgi- 
nia, North  CaroUna,  or  Georgia,  he  must  be  excused  from  exhibiting  the 
floods  of  light  poured  from  these  laboratories  of  science  and  literature 
into  their  pulpits,  and  thence  shed,  like  sunbeams,  casting  intc  the  shade 
the  Lunsfords,  the  Wellers,  the  Browns,  the  Broadduses,  the  R.  T.  Dan- 
iels, the  A.  Marshalls,  and  the  Mercers  of  by  gone  days.  These  men, 
were  they  now  living,  might  be  admitted  to  our  pulpits  at  the  present 
time — not  because  they  had  attained  the  present  Theological  standard, 
but  because  some  of  our  Institutions  have  kindly  made  provision  by  which 
theological  dwarfs,  ministerial  pigmies,  who  only  understand  the  scrip- 
tures and  the  language  by  which  they  are  to  be  made  known  to  men,  may 
be  allowed  admittance  by  mere  sufferance  !  It  was  surely  well  thought 
of,  or  they  would  have  excluded  the  Apostles  from  the  ministry  till  after 
the  Pentecost,  notwithstanding  the  Sovereign  of  worlds  had  put  them  in- 
to it !  But  the  division  of  error  will  not  make  it  the  truth.  While  the 
accommodating  standard  retains  the  Twelve  in  the  pulpit,  and  provide? 
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for  the  adinisslon  of  some  of  the  most  eloquent  and  useful  preachers  that 
we  ever  heard,  it  precipitates  its  advocates  into  the  episcopal  and  popish 
detestable  hierarchy,  by  making  different  grades  of  ministers  in  the  chris- 
tian church,  a  thing  unknown  to  the  gospel,  and  explicitly  guarded 
against  by  him  who  will  have  no  fathers  or  masters  among  his  ministers, 
for  they  are  all  brethren. 

Although  we  may  not  set  to  view  the  wonderful  progress  of  our  Theo- 
logical learning  in  the  States  above  named  for  the  want  of  vouchers,  we 
can  lead  the  reader  into  the  State  of  Alabama  and  have  a  pretty  full  ex- 
hibition of  its  advancement  there.  Their  Howard,  a  youthful  literary 
college,  promises  well,  so  far  as  it  is  confined  to  scientific  and  literary  in- 
struction ;  which,  with  the  Judson,  a  female  Institution  of  well  known 
reputation,  are  creditable  to  the  denomination.  But  our  business  is  with 
the  Theological  department  of  the  Howard.  In  speaking  of  this,  the  com- 
mittee on  education  in  their  report  to  the  State  Convention  at  its  late 
meeting  at  Marion,  holds  the  following  language.  "  Every  denomina- 
tion of  christians  is  making  vigorous  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
ministerial  education.  For  this  object  also,  the  Baptists  of  our  own  State 
have  made  special  provision  by  endowing  a  professorship  of  Theology  in 
Howard  College.  But  what  are  they  now  accomplishing  Absolutely 
nothing  at  all.  It  is  known  to  your  committee  that  there  are  but  two 
young  men  in  the  institution  prosecuting  studies  with  direct  reference  to 
the  ministry,  and  neither  of  these  is  sustained  in  any  way  by  the  Conven- 
tion." 

Notwithstanding  the  former  professor  of  Theology  in  the  College  re- 
signed his  place,  yet  with  funds  insufficient  to  sustain  two  beneficiaries 
who  had  been  prosecuting  studies  with  a  view  to  the  gospel  ministry,  the 
Board  proceeded  to  appoint  a  successor.  Our  brother  Curtis,  the  pre- 
sent incumbent,  is  of  good  report.  He  is  represented  to  be  pious,  intel- 
ligent, improved,  and  a  good  preacher,  and,  what  is  still  more  rare,  to 
possess  pastoral  qualifications  and  manners.  And  as  he  is  in  the  warmth 
of  youth,  or,  at  most,  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  was  occupying  the  pas- 
torship at  a  place  where  it  is  important  the  Baptist  interest  should  be 
well  sustained,*  hopes  were  doubtless  entertained  of  his  long  and  exten- 
f?ive  usefulness  to  the  church.  But  he  has  been  withdrawn ;  and  to  do 
what.?  The  committee  answers — "  Absolutely  nothing  at  all!"  This  is 
taking  out  of  one  scale,  and  with  so  liberal  a  hand,  that  without  putting 
any  thing  into  the  other,  leaves  it  to  "kick  the  beam." 


•  Tuscaloosa. 
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If  our  religious  periodicals  may  be  relied  on,  the  Furman  Institute  has 
four  professors  and  three  students.*  If  we  may  set  down  the  salary  of 
each  professor  at  twelve  hundred  dollars,  then  (bating  the  interest  on 
dormant  funds  for  buildingp^  &c.)  we  have  charity  students  educated  in 
South  Carolina  at  the  moderate  cost  to  the  churches  of  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  each,  annually !  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Baptists  of  Alaba- 
ma are  equally  economical.  To  employ  the  instructive  faculties  of  our 
brother  Curtis,  we  are,  indeed,  informed,  there  are  two  students.  But  the 
game  report  also  informs  us,  that  their  continuance  is  as  uncertain  as  the 
quarter  from  whence  the  wind  blows.  They  are  there  to  day,  and  may  be 
sent  home  to-morrow.  Yet  the  Board,  with  a  zeal  and  activity  as  if  the 
continuance  of  the  College  depended  upon  it,  proceeds  to  fill  the  Theo- 
logical professorship.  Regardless  of  a  deserted  pulpit,  a  vacant  church, 
an  interesting  community  left  without  an  instructor  and  guide,  the  pastor 
is  seized  by  election,  drawn  into  the  professorship  of  Theology,  and  left 
to  do  "  absolutely  nothing  at  all!" 

In  view  of  these  facts,  who  can  forbear  to  enquire,  why  all  this  anxie* 
ty  for  the  appointment  and  support  of  Theological  professors  }  Without 
students  to  instruct,  or  funds  to  warrant  their  acceptance,  of  what  use 
are  professors  of  Theology  ?  Are  they  the  amulets  of  Colleges  to  banish 
hereses — the  sovereign  specific  for  the  cure  of  all  the  maladies  of  the  hu- 
man heart }  Is  divine  truth  less  efficacious  pronounced  by  other  lips  — 
Why,  then,  not  employ  a  tithe  of  the  professor's  salary  to  educate  a  few 
of  those  students  who  cannot  find  admission  for  the  want  of  support,  and 
leave  those  learned  brethren  of  whom  professors  are  made,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  pulpit,  the  edification  of  the  churches,  and  the  needy  commu- 
nities among  whom  they  are  located  ^  Why  sacrifice  thousands  to  sup- 
port men  in  idleness,  who  might,  and  ought  to  be  employed  in  preaching 
the  gospel ;  and  still  complain  that  there  is  a  want  of  funds  to  educate 
indigent  men  called  of  God  to  the  gospel  ministry,  and  the  want  of  min- 
isters to  supply  our  pulpits  ?  It  is  no  relief  to  this  problem  to  say,  that 
the  funds  were  bestowed  for  the  endowment  of  professorships.  Who  does 
not  know  that  professorships  are  nugatory  without  students,  and  were  on- 
ly provided  for  to  meet  their  wants,  and  therefore,  that  those  funds  were 
given  wholly  for  ministerial  education  ^  Let  this  object  be  secured,  and 
we  will  answer  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  donors.  And  are  those  breth- 
ren (learned  and  pious  as  they  may  be)  who  suffer  themselves  to  be 
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drawn  from  their  proper  work  of  preaching  the  gospel,  into  learned  Insti- 
tutions where  they  can  have  no  prospect  of  profitable  employment,  at 
least  for  some  time  to  come,  inocent  ?  Let  conscience  answer,  and  we 
will  abide  the  decision. 

When  it  is  believed,  that  not  one  half  of  the  American  baptist  church- 
es are  supplied  with  regular  pastors ;  when  there  are  many  in  the  dreary 
regions  of  even  this  favored  country,  who  rarely  have  the  gospel  preach- 
ed among  them,  if  at  all ;  when  our  own  aborigin3se,  and  millions  of 
heathens  in  foreign  lands,  are  calling  for  gospel  ministers  to  "  show  unto 
them  the  way  of  salvation  is  it  a  time  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
more  learned,  and  (might  be)  the  more  efficient  ministers  among  us — to 
take  thorn  from  stations  of  usefulness,  and  incarcerate  them  in  walls, 
where  then*  preaching  powers  can  be  of  little  or  no  service,  and  their  ca- 
pacity as  instructors  must  be  almost  useless  for  the  want  of  pupils  to 
teach  ?  To  say  that  it  is  done  with  the  view  to  supply  the  destitution  of 
which  we  have  spoken  (after  this  statement  of  facts)  would  be  evidently 
absurd.  Experience  has  gone  to  show,  that  the  multiplying  of  Theolo- 
gical Seminaries  and  professors  diminish,  more  than,  increase,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  baptist  pulpit,  and  if  persisted  in,  must  inevitably  prostrate 
its  strength.  It  is  not  education,  but  education  improperly  directed,  the 
vain  attempt  to  make  every  minister  a  learned  man,  that  does  the  mis- 
chief. And  when  this  is  found  to  be  impracticable,  by  an  accommoda- 
ting provision,  to  make  ditierent  grades  in  the  gospel  ministry,  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  Saviour's  avowed  design  of  universal  equality  among 
them.  These  miserable  consequences  all  arise  from  the  rejection  of  his 
standard  for  the  pulpit,  and  forming  one  at  cross  purposes  with  it.  The 
requisition  for  the  pulpit  is  a  unit ;  and  he  who  knows  what  it  should  be 
— what  every  one,  whom  he  would  call  to  it,  could  and  must  attain,  has 
fixed  it  at  a  point  suited  to  the  different  capacities  of  all ;  and  to  arrive  at 
it,  no  Theological  seminary  with  its  cost,  and  pompous  splendor,  its 
draughts  from  the  pulpit  of  more  than  it  returns,  is  necessary. 

That  there  should  be  learned  men  among  ministers,  the  writer  has  no 
doubt ;  but  when  they  are  educated  for  the  pulpit,  they  should  first  re- 
ceive the  instruction  which  ike  gospel  makes  a  prerequisite  for  it,  and  be 
set  apart  to  the  ministerial  ofiice.  If  it  should  then  be  found,  that  youth, 
capacity,  and  inclination  favor  it,  let  them  become  learned,  by  being 
placed  at  a  literary  college.  They  can  then  obtain  the  graduation  to 
which  they  shall  be  entitled.  And  if  like  Paul,  the  most  learned  of  the 
Apostles,  they  should  be  the  most  laborious  ministers  of  the  gospel,  we 
should  wish  the  number  not  to  be  small.    But  we  confess,  we  have  little 
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sympatliy  for  learned  drones  in  the  ministry.  The  working  bees  are  the 
most  useful  to  the  hive.  The  smallness  of  their  size  is  more  than  coun- 
terballanced  by  the  sweet  results  of  their  activity.  Be  it  remembered, 
that  we  arc  educating  men  for  the  pulpit,  and  not  for  professorships. 

If  it  be  true  that  a  proposition  to  build  another  Theological  seminary, 
upon  a  larger  and  more  costly  scale,  was  so  far  cherished  by  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention  at  its  late  meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  to 
have  it  committed  to  be  reported  upon  at  its  next  meeting,  for  future  ac- 
tion, I  may  safely  challenge  infidelity  itself,  any  longer  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  sacred  record.  That  "great  men  are  not  always  wise,  neither  do 
the  aged  understand  wisdom,"  shall  force  itself  upon  the  mind  with  irre- 
sistable  conviction.  When  the  instruction  of  experience,  the  voice  of 
reason,  and  the  example  of  the  Son  of  God,  cannot  induce  to  do  right ; 
when  the  remonstrance  of  piety,  the  rebukes  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
reproofs  of  conscience,  fail  to  deter  from  doing  wrong ;  I  confess  I  should 
give  up  the  cause  in  despair,  but  for  a  voice  which  I  hear  from  heaven 
inspiring  new  hope.  "Behold,  I  will  hedge  up  thy  way  with  thorns,  and 
make  a  wall  that  she  shall  not  find  her  paths  ;  and  she  shall  follow  after 
her  lovers,  but  she  shall  not  overtake  them  ;  and  she  shall  seek  them, 
but  shall  not  find  them  ;  then  shall  she  say,  I  will  go  and  return  to  my 
first  husband,  for  then  was  it  better  with  me  than  now." — Hos.  ii.  6,  7. 

To  the  modern  standard  of  theology,  we  have  already  opposed  the 
sacrifices  of  time  and  funds.    Suffer  us  to  add, 

3.  4t  teaches  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men.'  We  do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  the  divinity  taught,  so  far  as  it  is  restricted  to  the 
Bible,  is  unsound.  Thus  far  it  may  be  palatable  and  wholesome.  But 
we  mean  to  say,  that  there  are  certain  things  drawn  into  the  course  of 
theological  instruction  which  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  it.  To  as- 
certain what  they  are,  we  have  only  to  define  what  christian  theology  is, 
and  let  the  present  course  be  sot  up  beside  it.  We  take  it,  that  the  facts, 
doctrines,  and  precepts  of  the  Bible  are  the  basis  of  all  correct  theology, 
and  that  whatsoever  is  requu-ed  more  than  these,  with  the  fittest  methods 
to  explam  and  enforce  them,  are  doctrines  taught  by  the  precepts  of 
men. 

The  degree  of  knowledge  furnished  by  our  Saviour  to  the  twelve,  be- 
fore he  sent  them  to  preach  the  gospel,  teaches  the  proper  standard  of 
ministerial  instruction  for  the  pulpit.  Its  being  imparted  after  he  had 
called  them  to  the  ministry,  and  before  he  sent  them  to  preach,  shows  the 
course  which  the  chiurches  should  pursue  in  this  matter.  The  limit* 
thrown  around  it,  and  the  dilligence  manifested  in  bringing  it  to  matm-i- 
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ty,  should  teach  those  to  whom  is  committed  the  preparation  of  novices, 
to  consume  no  more  time  in  preparing  them  for  the  great  work  unto 
which  he  has  called  them  than  what  is  imperiously  necessary. 

For  myself,  no  system  of  theology  which  would  exclude  the  Apostles 
from  the  pulpit  at  the  time,  and  with  the  grade  of  instruction  which  they 
possessed  when  the  Head  of  the  church  first  put  them  into  it,  will  ever 
■meet  my  approbation  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  sentiment  of 
the  great  body  of  our  churches.  If  we  cannot  define  exactly  what  that 
was,  we  can  perceive,  with  gi-eat  clearness,  that  it  embraced  the  know- 
ledged  of  no  language  but  that  which  was  to  be  made  the  medium  of  in- 
struction in  preaching  the  gospel,  nor  of  any  human  science,  unless  the 
tborough  knowledge  of  that  shall  be  tortured  into  such  a  meaning.  When 
he  intended  that  they  should  employ  other  languages  in  preaching,  he 
then,  and  not  till  then,  imparted  the  knowledge  of  them.  Theological 
instructors,  go  ye,  and  do  likewise. 

The  modern  course  of  theology  teaches  also  the  insipid  practice  of  read- 
ing sermons  from  the  pulpit  instead  of  preaching,  and  under  the  spuri- 
ous name  of  "  sacred  rhetoric  !"  When  I  see  the  avowed  design  of  a 
book  advertised  for  sale,  is  to  teach  the  "composition  and  delivery  of  ser- 
mons when  1  perceive  its  Aiithor  to  be  a  professor  in  one  among  our 
most  respectable  theological  Institutes  ;  when  I  see  those  professors,  pre- 
sidents and  their  students,  alike,  exemplifying  this  instruction  by  reading 
i^heir  compositions  from  the  pulpit,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  whence  the 
practice  proceeds.  I  ascribe  it  to  the  theological  instruction  of  the  age ;  and 
am  warrented  to  do  it  by  its  own  showing.  If  it  can  be  proven  that  to  read 
is  equivalent  with  to  'preachy  that  they  are  phrases  identical  in  meaning, 
then  we  may  choose  either  the  one  or  the  other  as  shall  suit  us  best,  and 
pursue  it.  But  until  this  is  done,  since  the  command  is,  "preach  the 
gospel,"  he  that  adopts  the  reading  of  sermons  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
place  of  preaching,  contravenes  the  authority  of  that  command  by  setting 
his  own  above  it.  And  he  who  teaches  thus,  whether  by  precept  or  ex- 
ample, may  find  a  use  for  whatever  of  talent,  ingenuity  or  learning  he 
may  possess,  to  deliver  himself  from  the  charge  of  breaking  a  command 
of  Christ,  and  teaching  men  so  ;  and  from  the  solemn  consequence  also, 
of  being  "called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

It  is  not  that  preachers  wi'ite  sermons,  but  that  the}'-  read  them  from 
'be  pulpit  in  stead  of  preaching  as  they  are  commanded  to  do  ;  it  is  not 
ihat  they  acquire  a  knowledge  of  languages  not  required  to  be  employed 
in  preaching  the  gospel,  but  that  they  are  taught  them  as  a  necessary 
qualification  for  the  pulpit.    If  men  called  of  God  to  the  ministry,  shall 
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be  taught  that  the  thingvS  essential  for  them  to  know  arc  those  wliich 
Christ  taught  his  disciples  before  he  sent, them  to  preach  ;  if,  having  ob- 
tained this  knowledge,  they  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  qualified  for  the 
pulpit,  and  invested  with  the  ministerial  office ;  we  care  not  how  many 
languages  they  may  afterwards  acquire,  provided  they  are  not  di-awn  from 
the  pulpit  to  do  it ;  nor  how  many  sermons  they  shall  compose  ;  nor  who 
^hall  assist  them  through  a  higher  coui'se  of  literary  and  scientific  attain- 
ment. But  let  not  the  churches  be  taxed  with  it  mider  the  specious  re- 
presentation of  ministerial  education  until  it  shall  be  proven  to  be  so ; 
(which  it  is  believed,  with  the  bible  as  our  guide,  it  never  can  be  ;)  nor 
let  them  be  withheld  from  the  work  to  which  the  Lord  has  called  them, 
nor  the  people  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  their  services.  The  man  who, 
with  these  attainments,  cannot  preach,  but  must  necessarily  wiite,  and 
read  his  compositions  from  the  pulpit,  is  not  called  of  God  to  the  gospel 
ministry,  and  had  best  turn  his  attention  to  some  business  for  which  nature 
has  fitted  him.  He  who  can,  and  chooses  to  write  and  read,  acts  the  part 
of  him  who  refuses  to  use  his  feet  in  going,  and  wisely  moves  on  crutch- 
es! 

But  for  the  infatuation  which  governs  even  great  minds  once  they  be- 
gin to  forsake  "  the  way,"  I  should  be  astonished  above  measure,  at  the 
increased  reading  of  sermons  from  our  pulpits  at  this  time  ;  a  time  when 
another  denomination  of  christians  which  have  tried  it  time  immemorial, 
is  making  vigorous  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  Presbyterians  of  the  old 
school  (according  to  om-  religious  periodicals,)  con\"inced  of  its  withering 
effects,  are  making  laudable  efforts  to  remove  the  lovely  Delilah  which 
has  shorn  their  pulpits  of  their  power,  from  amongst  them  ;  while  the 
Baptists,  who  till  lately,  had  admitted  her  visits  with  great  caution,  are 
opening  then-  arms  to  embrace  her.  So  that  athwart  the  Divine  com- 
mand, in  spite  of  all  experience,  we  are  teaching  and  practising  a  doc- 
trine of  most  deleterious  influence,  and  making  it  a  part  of  theological 
science ! 

How  long  God  may  suffer  the  infatuation  to  prevail,  cannot  be  foreseen 
by  me,  but  it  requires  little  prescience  to  know  that  the  present  huma- 
nized scheme  of  theology  will  never  be  patronized  by  the  Baptists  as  a 
religious  community.  An  intimate  acquaintance  with  them  for  half  a 
century,  assui'es  me  that  I  am  not  mistaken.  They  who  charge  them 
with  opposition  to  an  improved  ministry,  or  a  disposition  to  withhold  the 
means  for  training  them  to  the  gospel  standard,  are  either  destitute  of  the 
knowledge  of  then-  sentiments,  or  of  the  open  frankness  to  avow  them. 
Erect  that  standard  in  its  dignified  simplicity.    Be  content  to  work  up  to 
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it,  and  stop.  Ask  for  no  more  funds  than  are  required  to  perform  this 
work,  and  you  will  not  long  be  destitute  of  either  suitable  men  to  educate, 
or  of  the  means  to  sustain  them. 

Ministerial  uprightness,  like  female  virtue,  admits  of  no  deviation. — 
The  first  indulgence  insures  her  ruin,  and  the  first  departure  fixes  our 
guilt  and  disgi-ace.  We  may  return,  but  she — never.  Our  guilt  may 
>>€  removed,  but  like  her's,  the  disgrace  abideth  forever. 

Justus. 


ARTICLE  V. 

EARTHQUAKES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

[We  take  the  liberty  to  copy  the  following  article  from  the  Westminister  Review 
of  July,  16 19.  Having  tailed  to  obtain  our  supply  of  original  matter  in  saason,  this 
is  the  best  we  can  do.] 

Humboldt  has  well  observed,  that  "  we  are  accustomed  from  early 
childhood  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  mobihty  of  water  and  the 
immobility  of  the  soil  on  which  we  tread  "  when,  therefore,  we  sud- 
denly feel  the  ground  move  beneath  us,  a  mysterious  and  natural  force, 
with  which  we  are  previously  unacquainted,  is  revealed  to  us  as  an  ac- 
tive disturbance  of  stability.  A  moment  dvjstroys  the  illusion  of  a  whole 
life — our  deceptive  faith  in  the  repose  of  nature  vanishes,  and  we  feel 
transported  as  it  were  into  a  realm  of  unknown  destructive  forces.  Ev- 
ery sound — the  faintest  motion  in  the  air — arrests  our  attention,  and  we 
no  longer  tmst  the  ground  on  which  we  stand.  Animals,  especially  dogs 
and  swine,  participate  in  the  same  anxious  disquietude ;  and  even 
the  crocodiles  of  the  Orinoco  which  are  at  other  times  as  dumb  as  our  li- 
zards, leave  the  trembling  bed  of  the  river,  and  run  with  loud  cries  into 
the  adjacent  forest. 

"  To  man  the  earthquake  conveys  an  idea  of  some  universal  and  unli- 
mitted  danger.  We  may  flee  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano  in  active  erup- 
tion, or  from  the  dwelling  whose  destruction  is  threatened  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  lava  stream  ;  but  in  an  earthquake,  direct  our  flight  whith- 
ersoever we  will,  we  still  feel  as  if  we  trod  upon  the  very  focus  of  destruc- 
tion."* 


*  •  Cosmos,'  vol.  1,  p.  211,  Bohn's  edition. 
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We  can  scarcely  reconcile  the  very  opposite  statements  as  to  the  du- 
ration of  this  feeling  of  terror  arising  from  the  first  experience  of  earth- 
quakes, given  by  Humboldt  and  Dr.  I'schudi.  The  former  says  that  the 
condition  of  mind  induced  by  the  demolition  of  faith  in  the  stability  of 
the  earth,  though  founded  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  our  nature,  is  ex- 
tremely evanescent ;  and  that  "  when  a  series  of  faint  shocks  succeed  one 
another,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  soon  lose  every  trace  of  fear." — 
Dr.  Tschudi,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  '  Travels  in  Peru,'  thus  describes 
the  effect  of  earthquakes,  both  upon  the  native  and  the  stranger : — 

"  No  familiarity  with  the  phenomenon  can  blunt  this  feeling  [of  dread] . 
The  inhabitant  of  Lima,  who  from  childhood  has  frequently  witnessed 
these  convulsions  of  nature,  is  roused  fi-om  his  sleep  by  the  shock,  and 
rushes  from  his  apartment  with  the  cry  of  Misericordia  !  The  foreign- 
er from  the  north  of  Europe,  vv^iio  knows  nothing  of  earthquakes  but  by 
description,  waits  with  impatience  to  feel  the  movement  of  the  earth,  and 
longs  to  hear,  with  his  own  ear  the  subterranean  sounds  which  he  has 
hitherto  considered  fabulous.  With  levity  he  treats  the  apprehension  of 
a  coming  comTilsiou,  and  laughs  at  the  fears  of  the  natives ;  but  as  soon 
as  his  wish  is  gratified,  he  is  terror-stricken,  and  is  involuntarily  prompt- 
ed to  seek  safety  in  flight."  Travels  in  Peru  ;  Translated  by  Thoma- 
sina  Ross ;  p.  170. 

From  the  comparatively  few  and  slight  notices  of  earthquakes  scatter- 
ed throughout  the  works  of  the  ancient  writers,  we  can  glean  but  little 
information  ;  though  a  brief  reference  of  Thucidides  to  the  earthquake  of 
Euboea,  written  four  centuries  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  comprises 
the  main  features  of  those  at  Lisbon  or  Messina,  which  occurred  twenty- 
one  centuries  afterwards.  The  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, 1755,  was  indeed  a  fearful  visitation.  The  city  was  almost  des- 
troyed, and  the  number  of  persons  who  perished  in  about  five  minutes — 
the  time  of  duration  of  the  shock — is  estimated  at  30,000.  The  area 
over  which  the  effects  of  this  earthquake  were  felt  was  most  extraordina- 
ry ;  from  good  authority,  it  is  said  to  have  "  tm*ned  some  of  the  rivers  in 
Switzerland  suddenly  muddy,  without  any  rain,  plainly  showing  i  distur- 
bance of  their  bed  ;  and  at  Neufchatel,  the  lake  swelled  to  the  height  of 
nearly  two  feet  above  its  usual  level.  At  Portsmouth,  a  ship  in  dock, 
and  well  secured,  the  Gosjport^  was  pitched  backwards  and  forwards  sev- 
eral times  by  the  sudden  and  violent  motion  of  the  wuter.  In  the  moat 
around  Sherburne  Castle,  in  Oxfordsnire,  there  was  a  regular  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  water  produced.  Two  men  at  work  in  one  of  the  bad 
mines  at  Eyam,  in  Derbyshu*e,  at  a  depth  of  more  than  six  hiinch-ed  feet, 
noticed  the  vibration  of  the  carih,  which  caused  some  loose  pieces  of  nia- 
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terial  to  drop  from  tlic  roof  and  sides  of  the  mine.  The  hikes  of  Scot- 
land and  Norway,  the  canals  at  the  Hague,  and  the  springs  of  Toplits, 
in  Bohemia,  gave  sensible  indications  of  participating  in  the  catas- 
trophe, which  suddenly,  after  the  sun  had  risen  in  a  serene  sky  over  Por- 
tugal, half  annihilated  the  capital,  and  left  signal  instances  of  physical 
change  in  that  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  monuments  of  its  terrific  ener- 

gy."* 

Of  this  earthquake  Humboldt  has  recorded  that  its  effects  were  felt 
"  in  the  Alps,  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  in  the  Antilles,  Antigua,  Barba- 
docs,  and  ivlartiniqun  5  in  the  great  Canadian  lakes,  in  Thuringia,  in  the 
tiat  country  of  northern  Germany,  and  in  the  small  inlaul  lakes  on  the 
chores  of  the  Baltic altogether  extending  over  an  area  of  700,000  miles, 
or  the  tw.?lfth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 

From  the  Hiallery  of  Nature'  we  quote  an  abridgment  of  Humboldt's 
description  of  the  earthquake  of  the  2Gth  of  March,  1812,  which  des- 
troyed the  city  of  Caraccas,  with  20,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venezue- 
la :— 

"  Drought  was  prevalent  through  the  province  of  Venezuela  at  the 
time,  and  not  a  drop  of  rain  had  fallen  for  five  months  around  the  capital. 
The  day  of  its  destruction  broke  with  a  calm  air  and  a  cloudless  sky,  and 
became  excessively  hot.  It  was  Holy  Thursday,  and  the  population 
gathered  to  the  churches  as  usual  on  the  festival.  Not  any  token  of 
danger  appeared  till  seven  minutes  after  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  a 
commotion  was  felt,  sufficiently  strong  to  make  the  bells  of  the  churches 
ring.  The  ground  continued  in  a  state  of  undulation,  heaving  like  a  flu- 
id under  ebullition,  till  a  noise  was  heard  louder  and  more  prolonged  than 
the  thunder  of  the  fiercest  tropical  storm,  when  the  undulations  became 
more  "violent,  and  proceeding  from  opposite  directions,  and  crossing  each 
other,  Caraccas  was  overthrown.  Subsidences  occurred  at  the  churches 
of  the  Trinity  and  Alta  Gracia,  and  the  barracks  called  El  Qiiartel  de 
San  Carlos  almost  entirely  disappeared  by  the  sinking  of  the  ground. 
The  night  of  Holy  Thursday  presented  a  distressing  scene  of  desolation 
and  sorrow,  which  contrasted  sadly  with  the  beautiful  aspect  which  na- 
ture speedily  resumed.  The  thick  clouds  of  dust  that  rose  from  the  ru- 
ins and  darkenened  the  air,  had  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  shocks  had 
ceased.  Never  was  there  a  finer  or  quieter  night.  The  rounded  sum- 
mits of  the  Silla  mountain  were  illuminated  by  the  moon,  nearly  at  full ; 
and  the  serenity  of  the  heavens  seemed  to  mock  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  earth,  where  under  a  heap  of  ruins  lay  nearly  10,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Caraccas.  '  In  this  city,'  says  Humboldt,  '  was  now  repeated 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  province  of  Quito,  after  the  dreadful  earth- 
quake of  the  4th  of  February,  1797.    INlarriages  were  contracted  be- 
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tween  persons  who  for  many  yaars  had  neglected  to  sanction  their  union 
by  sacerdotal  blessing.  Children  found  parents  in  persons  who  had  till 
then  disavowed  them ;  restitution  was  promised  by  individuals  who  had 
never  been  accused  of  theft ;  and  families  who  had  long  been  at  enmity, 
drew  together  from  a  feeling  of  common  evil.'  " — p.  431. 

Next  to  the  direct  ravages  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  and  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  unaccostomed  movement  of  the  giound,  must  be  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  the  mysterious  noise  which  usually  accompanies  these 
convulsions  of  the  earth.  This  noise  does  not,  however,  invariably  oc- 
cur simultaneously  with  the  shocks,  but  sometimes  at  a  considerable  in- 
terval of  time  afterwards ;  and  instances  are  on  record,  wherein  several 
shocks  have  been  entirely  unaccompanied  by  noise  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  noise  has  been  heard  and  has  continued  even  for  a  month,  un- 
attended by  a  shock.  The  following  extracts  from  Humboldt's  '  Cosmos* 
will  fully  illustrate  this : — 

"  The  intensit}^  of  the  hollow  noise  which  generally  accompanies  an 
earthquake  does  not  increase  in  the  same  degree  as  the  force  of  the  os- 
cillations. I  have  ascertained  with  certainty  that  the  great  shock  of  the 
earthquake  of  Riobamba  (4th  Feb.,  1797), — one  of  the  most  fearful 
phenomena  recorded  in  the  physical  history  of  our  planet — was  not  ac- 
companied by  any  noise  whatever.  The  tremendous  noise  {elgranru- 
ido)  which  was  heaid  below  the  soil  of  the  cities  of  Quito  and  Ibarra, 
but  not  at  Tr.cunga  and  Hambato,  nearer  the  centre  of  the  motion,  oc- 
curred between  eighteen  and  twenty  minutes  after  the  actual  catastro- 
phe. In  the  celebrated  earthquake  of  Lima  and  Callao  (28th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1746),  a  noise  resembling  a  subteiTanean  thunderclap  was  heard  at 
Tnixillo  a  quarter  of  on  hour  after  the  shock,  and  unaccompanied  by  any 
trembling  of  the  ground.  In  like  manner,  long  after  the  great  earthquake  in 
New  Granada,  on  the  16th  of  November,  1827,  described  by  Boussin- 
gault,  subterranean  detonations  were  heard  in  the  whole  vaUey  of  Cauca 
during  twenty  or  thirty  seconds,  unattended  by  motion.  The  nature  of  the 
noise  varies  also  very  much,  being  either  rolling,  or  rustling,  or  clanking^ 
like  chains  when  moved,  or  like  near  thunder,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
city  of  Quito  ;  or  lastly,  clear  and  ringing,  as  if  obsidian  or  some  other  vitri- 
fied masses  were  struck  in  subterranean  caviiies.  As  solid  bodies  are 
excellent  conductors  of  sound,  which  is  propagated  in  burnt  clay,  for  in- 
stance, ten  or  twelve  times  quicker  than  in  the  air,  the  subterranean  noise 
may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance  from  the  place  where  it  has  originated. 
In  Carraccas,  in  the  gi-assy  plains  of  Calabozo,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Apure,  which  fulls  into  the  Orinoco,  a  tremendously  loud  noise,  resem- 
bling thunder,  was  heard,  unaccompanied  by  an  earthquake,  over  a  district 
of  land  9,200  square  miles  in  extent,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1812,  whilst 
at  a  distance  of  632  miles  to  the  north-east,  the  volcano  of  St.  Vincent 
in  the  small  Antilles,  poured  forth  a  copious  stream  of  lava.  With  res- 
pect to  distance,  this  was  as  if  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  had  been  heai'.^ 
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in  the  north  of  France.  In  the  year  1744,  on  the  great  eruption  of  the 
volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  subterranean  noises  resembling  the  discharo-e  of  can- 
non, were  heard  in  Honda,  on  the  Magdalena  river.  The  crater  of  Co- 
topaxi lies  not  only  18,000  feet  higher  than  Honda,  but  these  two  points 
are  separated  by  the  colossal  mountain  chain  of  Quito,  Pasto,  and  Popa- 
yan,  no  less  than  by  numerous  valleys  and  clefts,  and  they  are  436  miles 
apart.  The  sound  was  certainly  not  propagated  through  the  air,  but 
through  the  earth,  and  at  a  great  depth.  During  the  violent  earthquake 
of  New  Granada,  in  February,  1835,  subterranean  thunder  was  heard 
simultaneously  at  Popayan,  Bogota,  Santa  Marta,  and  Carraccas  (where 
it  continued  for  seven  hours  without  any  movement  of  the  ground),  in 
Haiti,  Jamaica,  and  on  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua. 

"These  phenomena  of  sound,  when  unattended  by  any  perceptible 
shocks,  produce  a  peculiarly  deep  impression,  even  on  persons  who  have 
lived  in  countries  where  the  earth  has  been  frequently  exposed  to  shocks. 
A  striking  and  unparalleled  instance  of  uninterrupted  subterranean  noise, 
unaccompanied  by  any  trace  of  an  earthquake,  is  the  phenomenon  known 
in  the  Mexican  elevated  plateaux  by  the  name  of  the  *Iloaring  and  sub- 
terranean thunder'  (hramidos  y  truenos  suhterrancos )  of  Guanaxato. — 
This  celebrated  and  ricli  mountain  city  lies  far  removed  from  any  active 
volcano.  The  noise  began  about  midniglit,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1784, 
and  continued  for  a  month.  I  have  b  j^ni  "niblc-d  to  give  a  circumstan- 
tial discription  of  it  from  the  report  of  many  witnesses,  and  from  the 
documents  of  the  municipality,  of  which  i  was  allowed  to  make  use. — 
From  the  13tli  to  the  IGth  of  January,  it  seemed  to  the  inhabitants  as 
if  heavy  clouds  lay  beneath  their  ieet,  from  which  issued  alternate  slow 
rolling  sounds  and  short  ^uick  claps  of  thunder.  The  noise  abated  as 
gradually  as  it  had  begun.  It  was  limited  to  a  small  space,  and  was  not 
lieard  in  a  basaltic  district  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles.  Almost  all 
the  inhabitants  in  terror  left  the  city,  in  which  large  masses  of  silver  in- 
gots were  stored ;  but  the  most  courageous,  and  those  more  accustomed 
to  subteri-ancan  thunder  ,  soon  returned,  in  order  to  drive  off  the  bands 
of  robbers  v/ho  had  attempted  to  possess  themselves  of  the  treasures  of 
the  city.  Neither  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  nor  in  mines  1,600  feet 
in  depth,  was  the  slightest  shock  to  be  perceived.  No  shnilar  noise  had 
ever  before  been  heard  on  the  elevated  table  land  of  Mexico,  nor  has  this 
terrific  phenomenon  since  occurred  there." — Cosmos ^  vol.  i.  p.  203. 

Although  nothing  certain  is  as  yet  known  respecting  the  origin  and 
cause  of  earthquakes,  repeated  observations  render  it  extremely  probable 
that  they  are  intimately  connected  with  volcanic  action.  Humboldt  men- 
tions, that  on  the  edges  of  two  craters — Vesuvius  and  Pichincha,  near 
Quito — he  felt  "periodic  and  very  regular  shocks  of  earthquakes,  on  each 
occasion  from  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  before  the  burning  scoriae  or  gas- 
es were  erupted  and  that  "the  intensity  of  the  shocks  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  intervening  between  them,  and  consequently  to  the 
length  of  tim?  in  which  the  vapours  wore  accumulating."    Whence  be 
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concludes  that  active  volcanoes  arc  to  be  considered  as  safety-valves  for 
their  immediate  neighborhood  and  this  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  all  travellers.  The  force  of  the  shock  is  not,  however,  at 
all  times  the  greatest  in  the  neighborhood  of  active  volcanoes,  as  shown 
by  the  destruction  of  Lisbon,  Caraccas,  Lima,  and  so  many  cities  of  Ca- 
labria, Syria,  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  direction  in  which  earthquakes  manifest  their  energy  is  various, 
the  vibrations  being  vertical,  horizontal,  or  rotary  ;  and  occasionally  two 
of  these  may  occur  simultaneously,  as  Humboldt  records  in  the  follow- 
ing extract 

^'In  the  very  considerable  number  of  earthquakes  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced in  both  hemispheres,  alike  on  land  and  at  sea,  the  two  first  nam- 
ed kinds  of  motion  have  often  appeared  to  me  to  occur  simultaneously. 
The  mine-like  explosion — the  vertical  action  from  below  upwards — was 
most  strickingly  manifested  in  the  overthrow  of  the  town  of  Riobamba, 
in  1797,  when  the  bodies  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  found  to  have 
been  hurled  to  Cullca,  a  hill  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  Lican.  The  propagation  is  most  generally  ef- 
fected by  undulations  in  a  linear  direction,  with  a  velocity  of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-eight  miles  in  a  minute,  but  partly  in  circles  of  commotion  or 
large  ellipses,  in  which  the  vibrations  are  propagated  with  decreasing  in- 
tensity from  a  centre  toward  a  circumference.  There  are  districts  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  two  intersecting  circles  of  commotiou." — Cosmos ^ 
vol.  i.  p.  197. 

Passing  over  the  numerous  examples  of  similar  phenomena  which  have 
been  recorded,  we  will  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  journal  of  the  events 
attending  the  late  earthquakes  in  New  Zealand,  from  the  pen  of  H.  S. 
C,  an  old  contributor  to  the  'Westminster  Review,'  now  holding  a  high 
judicial  appointment  in  this  rising  colony.  The  journal  was  kept  at  Ka« 
rori,  a  short  distance  from  Wellington  ;  it  will  be  found  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, since  it  records  the  occurrence  of  all  the  phenomena  of  sound 
and  motion  stated  by  Humboldt  to  accompany  earthquakes  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  New  Zealand,  it  will  be  recollected,  bears,  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  colony,  abundant  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
intense  volcanic  action  at  some  previous  period  of  its  history  ;  and  the 
mountain  Tongariro,  menti(5ned  in  the  following  journal,  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  centre  of  the  modern  Yolqanic  action  iu  the  northern  island, 

Monday,  IQth  Odoler,  1848. 
At  twenty  minutes  before  two  this  morning  we  were  awakened  by  the 
shock  of  an  earthquak.e,  of  greater  force  and  duration  than  any  we  have 
hitherto  felt  in  the  colony.    It  was,  moreover,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
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shocks,  wliicb  succeeded  each  other  at  short  interval  during  the  morn- 
ing and  day.  The  house  (fortunately  of  wood)  rocked  violently  ;  the 
bells  were  set  in  motion,  acd  clocks  stopped.  For  about  three-quarters 
©f  a  minute  the  shocks  were  bo  strong  that  it  was  with  diificulty  I  kept 
my  legs.  It  continued  with  some  force  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
the  whole  vibration  lasted  ten  minutes.  For  one  hour  the  shocks  scarce- 
ly ceased  for  a  minute  ;  during  the  whole  morning,  until  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock,  the  intervals  were  not  long,  and  the  tremulous  motion  of 
the  earth  was  continuous,  and  nearly  incessant.  We  feared  for  our 
chimneys,  but  they  did  not  fall.  They  were,  however,  so  much  injured, 
that,  to  prevent  accidents,  I  had  them  taken  down.  The  wind  was  S.E. 
to  N.W.  during  the  night,  blowing  a  fierce  gale,  with  very  heavy  rain. 
I  went  down  stairs  ta  look  at  the  barometer  immediately  after  the  first 
shock ;  at  nine  on;  the  previous  night  the  mm*cury  stood  at  29  inches 
[our  house  is  500  feet  above  the  harbour] ,  it  had  risen  to  29.04..  In  the 
morning  it  had  subsided  to  29.02 — a  very  insignificant  variation. 

We  learn  that  many  chimneys  are  thrown  down  in  town,  and  more- 
cracked.  The  chimnej^s  in  our  former  house  (Mr.  Tj'sus')  ai"e  all 
down.    Brick  buildings  in  town  are  slightly  injured. 

Most  of  the  shocks  came  from  about  N.  by  E.,  or  N.N.E".  ;  one  or 
two  seemed  more  easterly — say  N.E. ;  and  one  seemed  to  have  a  double 
source,  meeting  about  this  neighbourhood.  The  twisted  appearance  of 
some  of  the  chimneys  confirms  this. 

Tuesday,  17th. — The  shocks  continued  all  day,  at  varying  intervals. 
At  twenty  minutes  before  four  a  shock  took  place  of  greater  force  than 
the  first.  I  was  at  Government  House ;  the  house  shook ,  jerked,  and  then 
vibrated  so  as  to  shake  all  loose  articles  to  the  gronnd.  I  found'  it  neces- 
sary to  steady  myself  on  my  legs.  There  was  first  a  short  shock  of  four  or 
five  seconds'  duration,  and  of  moderate  force  ;  then  came  a  loud  sound 
from  the  northward  and  eastward,  and  then  the  strong  shock.  Tlie 
French  windows  burst  their  fastenings  and  flew  outwards.  The  chims^j- 
piece  was  cleared  of  its  ornaments — the  bottles  flew  from  the  table.  Its 
extreme  force  continued  about  a  minute — perhaps  rather  less.  Parnale, 
our  carpenter,  who  was  securing  one  of  our  chimneys  at  Karori,  after- 
wards told  me  that  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  earth  did  not  cease  for 
eighteen  minutes.  Loud  exclamations  along  the  whole  line  of  the  beach 
indicated  the  wreck  that  was  going  on,  and  the  general  alarm  that  this 
severe  shock  occasioned.  I  had  business  at  my  chambers  at  four.  On 
reaching  the  Court  House,  I  found  the  short  stout  chimney  had  literally 
fallen  down  of  itself:  it  could  not  fall  outwards,  being  supported  on  one 
side  by  my  room,  and  on  the  other  by  that  of  the  Registrar.  I  next  vis- 
ited the  Colonial  Hospital — a  well  built  brick  building,  only  lately  fin- 
ished :  it  was  not  down,  because  the  walls  and  roof  are  held  up  by  strong 
bond  timbers  ;  but  the  brickwork  was  split  and  rent,  and  starred  in  all 
directions,  so  as  to  make  it  untenable.  The  whole  must  come  down. — 
Mr.  Eyne,  with  as  much  kindness  as  promptitude,  caused  the  patients  to 
be  removed  to  the  new  rooms  at  Government  House.  Looking  towards 
To  Arc  with  a  glass,  it  was  seen  that  most  of  the  brick  buildings  were 
more  or  less  injured.    Chimneys  lay  prostrate  in  all  directions.  They 
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arc  generally  built  outsido,  and  against  the  gables  of  the  houses,  so  that 
happily  no  harm  was  suffered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  wooden  houses. 

1  retximed  home  at  six.  I  found  the  lower  parts  of  our  chimneys  fur- 
ther damaged  :  the  library  chimney  cannot  be  used  ;  the  parlour  chim- 
ney, which  goes  through  the  centre  of  the  house,  has  been  secured  with 
boards  and  lashings,  so  has  the  kitchen  chimney.  A  small  chimney  in 
the  wing  of  the  house,  used  as  a  day-nursery,  appears  to  be  uninjured, 
except  the  top,  which  we  have  had  taken  down  to  avoid  danger  outside. 

Wednesday y  ISth.  The  shocks  had  continued  all  night  and  all  day, 
but  none  of  strength  sufficient  to  do  injury  to  undamaged  buildings.  The 
earth  is  in  a  constant  state  of  tremulousness,  and  the  dull  sound  of  tho 
earthquake  is  continually  heard.  This  sound  has  been  much  exaggera- 
ted. It  is  something  like  the  sound  of  a  railway- train  rumbling  through 
a-  tunnel — I  mean  as  heard  by  a  person  outside  and  near  the  mouth.  1 
have  also  heard  nearly  a  similar  sound  made  by  a  very  large  steam-ship 
chimney — except  that  the  earthquake  sound  is  less  sonorous.  It  havS 
been  compared  with  distant  thunder  and  with  distant  guns,  but  it  is  more 
rumbling  in  its  nature :  in  short  it  admits  of  no  exact  comparison.  I 
have  noted  that  when  the  shocks  occur  during  a  heavy  gale,  as  on  Mon- 
day, this  dull  rumbling  sound  is  not  perceptible :  it  is  overcome  by  the 
nearer  noise  of  the  wind.  When  the  shocks  occur  in  calm,  they  are 
generally  preceded  and  sometimes  followed  by  a  strong  puff  of  wind. 

I  visited  Te  Aro  this  day.  [Te  Aro  is  the  business  part  of  the  town 
forming  the  head  of  Lambton  Harbour.]  It  seems  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  the  greatest  force  of  the  earthquake.  All  the  large  merchants'  stores, 
the  ordnance  store  (late  Wiatt  and  Tysus),  the  Methodists'  Chapel,  and 
a  great  number  of  brick  dwellings  are  rent  in  pieces.  The  walls  just 
hold  up  the  roofs,  but  large  masses  of  brick-work  have  fallen  out :  all 
must  be  taken  down.  The  gables  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert's  store  and  of  the 
ordnance  store  fell  across  Farish-street,  and  unfortunately  buried  Bar- 
rack-master Lovell  and  his  two  children.  The  little  girl,  eight  years  of 
age,  was  dead  when  taken  out ;  the  boy,  four  years  old,  died  at  night ; 
and  the  father  was  taken  to  the  Military  Hospital  much  injured.  [He 
died  on  Friday ;  the  Government  loses  in  him  a  very  faithful  servant, 
and  he  was  much  respected  by  every  body.] 

[All  Tuesday  a  large  volume  of  smoke  was  seen  hanging  over  the 
Hute.  It  collected  afterwards  into  a  dense  smoke-cloud.  It  looked  like 
a  bush-fire,  but  after  so  much  rain  no  bush  would  burn.  I  should  hardly 
have  noted  this,  had  it  not  been  that  on  Tuesday  night  the  sky  to  the 
northward  was  said  to  be  illuminated  apparently  by  some  distant  fire  ;  and 
it  is  suggested  that  Tongariro,  about  140  miles  north  of  Wellington,  may 
have  burst  out.] 

Thursday ^  — Precisely  at  five  this  morning  we  had  a  sharp  shock, 
stronger  than  either  of  the  two  already  noted.  The  extreme  force  of  the 
shock  lasted  rather  less  than  a  minute,  there  was  considerable  motion  for 
3  1-2  minutes,  and  the  vibration  lasted  8  minutes  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  shock.  It  has  done  us  more  damage  than  all  the  others  to- 
gether. It  has  split  the  solid  bed  of  brick-work  which  forms  the  lower 
part  of  our  oven,  completed  tho  destruction  of  the  other  ohimneyja,  torn 
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the  plaster  of  our  lower  rooms  to  pieces  (the  upper  are  lined  with  wood,) 
and  broken  a  great  many  loose  articles.  Our  windows  (French  case- 
ments)flew  open.  After  this,  shock  followed  shock  in  quick  succession 
all  day  and  night. 

In  the  evening,  until  about  half-past  nine,  the  sky  to  the  south  and 
south-west  presented  a  remarkably  lurid  appearance  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  needs  an  eruption  of  a  volcano  to  account  for  it.  In  very  angry  skies, 
during  gales  of  wind  at  sea,  I  have  seen  something  of  the  kind.  If  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  be  such  as  to  increase  refraction,  the  sun's  light 
may  have  eome  effect  long  after  sunset  (say  2  1-2  or  3  hours  in  this 
case),  and  falling  on  very  dense  clouds  would  produce  a  very  angry  ap- 
pearance. 

Friday^  20th. — The  shocks  have  continued  in  quick  succession  all 
night.  They  have,  I  think,  rather  diminished  both  in  force  and  frequen- 
cy during  the  day. 

The  Te  Aro  end  of  the  town  is  a  wreck.  Rhode's  large  brick  store  is 
down  to  the  ground.  The  front  of  the  Methodists'  Chapel  is  out.  Ridg- 
way's,  the  Ordinance,  Fitzherbert's,  all  extensive  brick  buildings,  are 
complete  ruins  ;  even  the  low  wall  round  Fitzherbert's  yard  is  down. — 
There  is  considerable  loss  of  property  within.  In  one  respect,  the  last 
shock  has  done  good  ;  it  has  thrown  down  many  walls  that  were  in  a  very 
dangerous  condition.  There  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  alarm  in  the  town, 
owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  distm-bance.  Some  people  are  encamp- 
ing on  the  hills,  under  the  impression  that  they  are  safer  :  I  do  not  find 
anything  in  the  result  of  the  shocks  to  justify  this.  All  wooden  build- 
ings have  hitherto  been  safe  ;  and  much  of  the  damage  to  the  brick  build- 
ings is  owing  to  the  miserable  manner  in  which  they  are  built.  Both 
lime  and  bond  tunber  have  been  far  too  scantily  used. 

[I  learn  that  on  Wednesday  there  was  an  unusual  high  tide.  Al- 
though the  tides  are  at  neap,  the  tide  rose  over  the  beach-road,  and  flood- 
ed the  lower  parts  of  some  houses.  The  continuance  of  S.E.  gales 
would,  in  the  absence  of  earthquakes,  be  enough  to  account  for  this,  yet 
it  seems  to  have  produced  a  good  deal  of  alarm.] 

Saturday.,  2\st. — Weather  fine,  barometor  rising,  shocks  frequent. 
It  is  noted  that  they  come  more  frequently  at  or  about  low  water.  They 
are  not  of  a  dangerous  character,  and  are,  I  think,  weakening. 

Sunday.,  22nd. — Weather  most  beautiful ;  still  the  shocks  continue 
about  every  hour.  They  only  last  two  or  three  seconds,  and  are  some- 
times only  heard,  not  felt.  At  four  o'clock,  rather  a  sharp  shock  (it  is 
about  low  water).  People  less  agitated  to-day — the  splendid  weather 
raises  people's  spirits. 

There  are  some  earth  cracks  on  the  beach  near  high-water  mark,  and 
SDme  Pepi  shells  (or  cockles)  have  been  thrown  up. 

Monday^  23rd. — Day  also  fine,  with  fresh  N.W.  breeze.  Shocks 
rather  frequent,  say  about  every  half-hour,  but  not  strong. 

A  very  few  of  the  shocks  appear  to  have  come  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection, i.  e.  S.E.  and  S.S.E.  May  these  be  a  sort  of  subsidence  from 
the  southward,  after  some  appearing  from  the  northward  }  It  ought  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  even  a  close  observer  may  be  deceived  as  to  the 
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direction  of  a  stock.  As  to  the  displacing  of  furniture,  no  Inference  can 
be  drawn.  In  my  bedroom,  a  double  chest  of  drawers,  against  a  N.E. 
wall,  was  slid  four  or  five  inches  forward.  At  the  back  a  piano  against 
the  S.E.  wall,  was  projected  four  or  five  feet  into  the  room,  while  anoth- 
er piece  of  furniture  on  the  opposite  side  was  forcibly  thrown  down.  The 
sounds  are  certainly  from  N.N.E. 

Our  'previous  experience  may  here  be  noted.  The  shocks  previously 
experienced  here  by  the  settlers,  since  1840,  as  well  as  those  reported  by 
the  natives,  did  not  lead  to  any  inference,  either  that  they  were  likely  to  be- 
come serious,  or  that  they  were  increasing  My  own  experience  extends 
over  a  period  of  five  years.  In  May  1840,  there  was  one  sharp  shock 
which  alarmed  some  people,  and  I  believe  even  disturbed  some  clay 
chimneys,  but  it  was  not  followed  by  any  others.  Some  think  it  was 
as  strong  as  that  of  Monday  morning,  but  it  did  not  last  thirty  seconds. 
It  had  no  brick  buildings  whereon  to  try  its  strength.  Since  I  have  been 
here,  I  have  noted  from  twelve  to  twenty  every  year,  but  they  were  too 
trifling  to  do  damage,  or  create  alarm.  Once  only,  on  the  4th  and  5th 
December,  1846,  an  unusual  number,  namely  eight,  between  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  and  nine  the  next  morning  occurred,  and  some  were  of 
considerable  force.  To  these  shocks  the  settlers  had  become  accustom- 
ed, and  they  excited  no  alarm.  The  shock  of  May,  1840,  having  beon 
the  strongest  up  to  the  recent  shocks,  the  idea  of  increased  activity 
was  negatived. 

Several  of  the  most  intelligent  natives  say  they  never  knew  anything' 
of  the  kind  before.  That  they  have  had  strong  shocks,  but  not  such  a 
succession  of  shocks.  They  all  say  that  at  Wanganui  and  Taranake, 
shocks  have  been  felt  of  greater  force  than  here,  and  in  those  places  the 
earth  has  been  opened.  As  to  the  strength  of  a  shock,  their  means  of 
judging  have  been  scanty.  Lying  on  the  ground  under  sheds  of  bull- 
rush,  they  would  be  comparatively  insensible  to  a  considerable  shock.  

It  was  not  until  wooden  and  other  buildings  were  erected,  that  the  force 
of  shocks  could  be  estimated.  Indeed,  now,  we  are  more  impressed  with 
the  force  of  these  shocks  by  the  prostrate  brick  buildings,  than  by  any 
mere  sensations  we  have  experienced. 

As  to  the  centre  of  disturbance,  I  think  it  cannot  be  doubtful.  Across 
the  centre  of  this  island  is  a  chain  of  volcanic  disturbance  in  constant  ac- 
tivity. It  commences  at  Tongariro — a  conical  mountain  about  10,000 
feet  high,  visible  from  Wanganui,  and  from  Cook's  Straits,  which  con- 
tinually emits  jets  of  steam  and  smoke.  In  January,  1845,  Te  Heu  Heu 
told  me  that  it  was  throwing  out  fiame.  This  mountain  is  described  by 
Dieffenbach,  vol.  i.,  and  by  Bidwell,  in  his  ^Rambles  in  New  Zealand.* 
From  Tongariro,  the  chain  extends  along  a  line  of  lakes,  hot  springs, 
fissures,  and  steam-jets  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  to  the  Bay  of 
Plenty,  where  White  Island  is  an  active  volcano,  the  crater  being  near 
the  water's  edge.  This  last  I  have  seen.  The  direction  from  Tongari- 
ro to  White  Island,  is  about  N.E.    Some  of  the  hot  springs  must  exist 

under  pressure,  for  their  temperature  is  216  degrees  at  the  surface.  

Some  of  the  naud-jets  are  at  the  boiling  point.  One  of  the  lakes  is  call- 
cd^Roto  Mahana  {Koio^  lake  ;  Mahana,  u'arm).    Underground  noises 
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are  continually  heard,  new  openings  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  exten- 
sive land  slips  arc  not  uncommon.  In  1846,  a  mud  slip  destroyed  the 
Pah  of  Te  Heu  heu,  on  lake  Tempo,  and  he,  with  fifty  of  his  people, 
perished.  Such  is  the  normal  state  of  the  volcanic  district — a  very  small 
inscreasc  of  volcanic  action  would  account  for  all  that  wo  have  experienc- 
ed during  the  last  wxek. 

If  the  heavy  rains  which  we  have  experienced  have  extended  to  the 
northward,  I  apprehend  they  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  such  an  in- 
crease of  volcanic  action.  Any  extraordinary  mass  of  water  suddenly 
disengaged  from  its  accustomed  channels  and  basins,  and  let  loose  upon 
these  hot  veins  and  fissures,  would  produce  sudden  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive density,  elasticity  of  the  air,  and  steam  in  the  volcanic  caverns,  and 
be  followed  either  by  collapse,  or  by  great  efforts  to  escape,  or  perhaps 
by  both.  If  it  be  true  that  Tongariro  has  become  active,  i.  e.,  more  than 
usually  active,  may  we  not  rely  on  it  as  a  safety  valve  ? 

Tuesday,  24fh. — I  continue  the  journal.  Wc  had  rather  a  sharp 
shock  yesterday,  at  3  1-2  p.  m.  With  that  exception  the  day  was  tole- 
rably free  from  shocks  of  a  serious  nature.  They  had  continued  at  short 
intervals,  but  they  were  weaker.  The  night,  and  all  this  morning,  the 
shocks  were  very  slight,  and  infrequent.  At  2  a.  m.,  there  was  one 
sharpish  shock  for  a  few  seconds  :  and  after  that  they  were  so  slight  and 
seldom,  that  wc  began  to  think  them  over.  At  2  p.  m.,  however,  one 
occurred  of  strength  equal,  perhaps,  to  any  of  the  three  strong  shocks, 
but  it  was  of  very  short  duration.  It  was  strong  enough  to  do  much 
damage,  if  any  thing  had  been  left  standing  to  damage.  It  destroyed  the 
new  plaster  of  Government  House,  which  had  stood  the  other  shocks.  It 
was  followed  by  several  others  of  some  strength  ;  and  shocks,  short  and 
strong,  continued  all  the  evening.  It  has  destroyed  the  confidence.which 
the  very  fine  weather,  and  the  weakening  of  the  shocks,  had  partially  re- 
stored. 

We  have  news  from  Wanganui.  The  shocks  of  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Thursday,  were  felt  there,  but  no  damage  has  been  done.  They 
have  no  brick  buildings,  except  one  small  chapel,  as  a  means  of  compar- 
ing their  strength  with  the  shocks  here. 

At  Nelson  the  shocks  had  been  felt,  and  had  done  some  damage  to 
brick  buildings. 

[A  very  sharp  shock  while  I  am  writing,  at  a  quarter  to  6  p.m.  The 
motion  decidedly  undulating,  and  seeming  to  force  up  from  below.  Du- 
ring one  of  the  shocks,  after  2  p.m.,  I  was  standing  on  the  lawn,  and  I 
felt  myself  jerked  up.  Another  similar  shock  now  at  ten  minutes  to 
six,  stronger  than  the  one  five  minutes  ago.] 

At  Otago  the  shocks  had  not  been  felt  up  to  Wednesday,  the  18th 
instant.  At  Cloudy  Bay,  the  shocks  of  Monday  and  Tuesday,  1 6th  and 
17th,  were  severely  felt ;  some  whalers  brought  their  families  over  in  an 
open  boat  during  the  S.E.  gale,  at  considerable  risk. 

[Another  shock  at  three  minutes  to  six.  The  duration  of  these  three 
last  shocks  was  from  two  to  five  seconds — the  agitation  considerable.] 

[Another  at  one  minute  after  six.] 

[A  very  sharp  shock  at  half-past  six — duration  twenty-one  seconds.] 
[Another  shock  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven — duration  seven  seconds.] 
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[Another  shock  at  a  quarter  to  seven — duration  only  one  second.] 

I  have  set  down  these  seven  shocks  within  an  hour,  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  sort  of  turmoil  we  have  been  subject  to  for  the  hist  nine  days.  It 
should  be  observed,  hoAvever,  that  as  the  severest  shocks  occur  after  a  pe- 
riod of  quiescence,  so  after  a  sharp  shock,  those  which  follow  arc  com- 
paratively weaker ;  and  after  a  few  hours  of  these  shocks  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, they  have  hitherto  decreased  in  frequency,  strength,  and  dura- 
tion, until  at  last  we  hear  the  rumbling  explosion  at  times  without  feeling 
my  shock.  Before  the  shocks  of  this  afternoon  I  heard  no  warning 
sound,  and  I  have  questioned  others,  who  agree  as  to  this  point. 

No  one  has  counted  the  shocks  during  any  one  day,  but  they  must 
have  exceeded  one  thousand.  At  times  there  has  not  been  one  minute 
between  each — at  others  three,  four,  and  five  minutes,  and  so  on  dimin- 
ishing to  one  or  two  in  the  hour.  On  three  of  the  days  we  were  several 
hours  without  one. 

Wednesday^  2bth. — After  the  shock  at  two  o'clock  yesterday.  Dr. 
Prendergrast  counted  thirty  shocks  up  to  four  o'clock.  They  continued 
every  seven  or  eight  minutes,  but  I  did  not  count  till  about  a  quarter  to 
six,  as  above.  From  ten  to  twelve  they  were  very  frequent,  about  ten 
in  the  hour.  From  two  yesterday  to  eight  this  morning  there  must  have 
been  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  shocks,  and  I  believe  more.  The 
weather  is  most  beautiful.  The  shocks  are  clearly  unaifectod  by  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  they  occur  in  all  weathers,  with  all  winds, 
in  storms  and  in  calms.  Nor  can  any  inference  be  drawn  from  the  state 
of  the  barometer. 

Wednesday  afternoon. — Shocks  very  slight,  and  less  frequent. 

In  some  newly  dug  ground  in  our  garden  is  a  mere  surface  crack  four 
yards  long, — its  direction  is  N.E.  by  E.,  and  S.W.  by  W. 

As  every  fact  illustrating  the  nature  of  the  motion  is  interesting,  I  men- 
tion this : — In  a  store-room  at  Alzdorf's,  Wellington  Tavern,  a  large 
number  of  stout  short  bottles  of  anchovies  were  ranged  closely  together 
on  the  floor,  and  occupying  about  a  square  yard.  At  about  four  feet  dis- 
tance and  south  from  them  was  a  cask  of  beer  (twelve  or  eighteen 
gallons,  I  forget  which),  half  full ;  this  cask  was  jerked  up  and  deposited 
on  the  tops  of  the  anchovy  bottles  without  knocking  down  or  breaking 
one.  The  motion  evidently  moves  along  a  line,  and  at  the  same  time 
undulates  so  as  to  produce  this  upward  motion.  Any  one  who  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  swimming  in  the  sea  during  a  considerable  swell,  must 
have  felt  something  of  this :  the  wave  comes  on  and  moves  the 
swimmer's  body  forward,  but  not  so  much  as  it  moves  it  upwards  when 
under  the  full  influence  of  the  wave. 

Some  of  the  shocks  had  a  cross  motion,  with  a  curious  grinding  sound 
under  ground.  During  one  of  these  the  milk  in  the  pans  acquired  a  cir- 
cular motion,  so  as  to  accumulate  the  cream  in  the  centre.  During  the 
sharp  shock  of  yesterday  I  could  discover  no  unusal  motion  of  the  sea, 
though  I  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  i.  c,  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  Government  House.  Many  of  the  little  facts  I  mention 
may  be  unimportant ;  but  as  I  am  not  learned  in  the  theory  of  such  con- 
vulsions, I  am  unwilling  to  admit  anything  from  which  a  useful  inference 
may  be  deduced. 
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ARTICLE  Vi. 

KEASONS  FOR  A  CORRECTED  VERSIOxN  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

BY   AN  EPISCOPALIAN. 

Prefatory  Note. — The  following  article  from  one  of  England's  ablest 
scholars,  contains  some  of  the  weightiest  reasons  that  have  been  urged,  in  fa- 
vor of  a  corrected  version  of  the  New  Testament  in  our  language  ;  and  it  derives 
additional  interest,  if  not  intrinsic  value,  from  the  fact  that  its  author  was  an  E- 
piscopalian,  a  member  of  the  Established  Church  of  Great  Britian,  whose  edu- 
cational and  doctrinal  biases,  if  he  had  any,  must  have  been  altogether  in  favor 
of  the  authorized,  Episcopal  version  of  King  James.  On  this  account,  and  es- 
pecially as  the  original  work  cannot  now  be  obtained  in  this  country,  we  take 
pleasure  in  laying  it  before  our  readers,  feeling  assured  that  they  will  be  glad 
to  know  all  that  can  be  said  on  this  subject,  worthy  of  consideration,  both  for 
and  against.  "Prove  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  is  the  motto  for 
everyone  who  is  not  already  perfect. — N.  Y.  Chronicle^  {Extra.) 

The  Christian  religion  has  this  peculiar  character,  that  all  it  has  re- 
vealed is  extended  and  adapted  equally  to  the  most  unlearned,  as  to  the 
most  learned.  It  has  no  arcana,  no  secret  or  reserved  doctrines,  above 
the  reach  of  a  plain  and  honest  understanding,  to  foster  the  pride  of  the 
few  in  contradistinction  to  the  many  ;  it  belongs  to  no  one  order  of  be- 
lievers more  than  another,  because  it  is  equally  the  proper  concern  and 
business  of  each.  The  entire  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  under  all  its 
temporal  circumstances  and  vicissitudes,  is  proclaimed  to  "every  creature 
under  heaven,  and  there  is  no  diifforence."  The  biblical  critic,  therefore, 
be  he  lay  or  clerical,  is  only  as  a  pioneer  for  clearing  away  the  accumu- 
lated obstructions  by  which  former  ages  have  impeded  our  clear  discern- 
ment of  the  primitive  truth.  His  learning  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
end,  but  only  as  a  means  towards  an  end.  If  the  pioneers  of  an  army 
were  to  forget  the  object  of  their  work,  and  were  to  halt,  to  discuss  curi- 
ously the  mineralogical  characters  of  the  ground  they  are  breaking  up, 
the  army  behind  them  must  also  come  to  a  halt.  As,  therefore,  it  is  the 
object  of  the  whole  Christian  host  to  advance  to  that  primitive  truth,  so 
should  it  be  the  sole  object  of  the  biblical  pioneer  to  facilitate  and  accel- 
erate their  arrival  at  it :  not  the  generals  and  field-ofl&cers  only,  but  every 
subaltern  and  private  soldier  in  it. 

That  primitive  truth  is  contained  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  volume  to 
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whicli  the  western  churches  of  Christendom  Iiave,  through  a  long  se- 
ries of  centuries,  affixed  the  name  of  the  "New  Testament."  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  tlie  minute  insight  which  we  have  at 
length  gained  into  the  state^.of  the  Greek  text,  is  of  a  date  long  posterior 
to  the  latest  authorized  revision  of  our  version  ;  a  necessary  consequence 
of  which  fact  is,  that  our  authorized  version  has  not  yet  received  the  ben- 
efits of  that  insight.  The  only  printed  editions  of  the  Greek,  at  the  date 
of  the  last  authorized  revision,  in  1611,  were  those  of 

Card.  Ximinef?.  printed  at  Complutum  in  151-1.  published  in  1522  ; 
Erasmus,  printed  and  published  in  1516,  19,  22,  27,  35  ; 
Stephens,  printed  and  published  in  1546.  49.  50.  51,  69  ; 
Beza,  printed  and  published  in  1565,  76,  82,  89  ; 

and  the  several  editions  printed  from  these.    The  first  of  the  Elzivir  edi- 
tions (which  are  regarded  as  the  general  standard  of  the  received  Greek 
text)  was  not  printed  until  1624 ;  that  is,  thirteen  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  our  present  authorised  English  version  ;  so  that  the  latest  prin- 
ted Greek  text  which  its  revisers  could  have  consulted,  was  that  of  Beza ; 
consequently,  it  has  not  received  the  benefits  of  the  editions  of 
Elzivir,  Mill, 
London  ^Polyglott,  Bengel, 
Westein,  Matthsi, 
Griesbaeh,  Birch,  &c.; 

and  yet  it  is  by  these  later  editions  only,  that  we  have  at  length  acquned 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the  original  text. 

The  date  of  the  late  authorized  revision  of  our  version,  as  has  been 
observed,  was  in  the  year  1611  ;  subsequent!}^  to  which  date  commenced 
those  mighty  and  arduous  labors  of  collation^  which  have  brought  us,  at 
tlie  present  day,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  text,  wholly  unattain- 
able by  the  most  learned  biblical  scholars  of  that  former  age.  When 
those  labors  were  first  entered  upon,  a  religious,  I  might  say  a  supersti- 
tious, certainly  a  very  visionaiy  alarm,  was  raised  in  the  minds  of  many  pi- 
ous persons  ;  lest  they  might  tend,  by  their  results  to  disturb  and  loosen 
established  faith,  and  call  up  a  cloud  of  perplexing  and  irremediable 
doubts.  The  strong  mind  of  Bentley  met  that  alarm  with  its  constitu- 
tional vigor ;  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  predict,  what  the  event  has 
amply  proved,  that  it  was  altogether  groundless  and  imaginary.  Those 
learned  labors,  prosecuted  through  a  succession  of  more  than  150  years, 
have  at  length  reached  a  term  which  may  be  regarded  as  conclusive  of 
the  necessity  of  their  further  exercise.  We  are  now  in  familiar  possess- 
ion of  the  separate  and  independent  results  of  the  labors  of  learned  colla- 
tors for  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Christian  world — Protestant, 
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Greek,  and  Roman.  For  the  first  we  haTe  those  of  Mill,  Western, 
Greisbacli,  Birch,  and  others ;  for  the  second,  those  of  Matthaei ;  and 
for  the  last,  those  of  Bengel,  to  whom  may  justly  be  added,  Blanchini 
and  Sahatier,  thotigh  the  aiLcicnt  Latin  versions  chiefly  engaged  their  la- 

Now,  are  we  to  use  just  the  measm-e  of  I%h:t  iiniparted  to  the  age  of 
the  Reformation,  and  not  to  use  that  which  has  been  progressively  in- 
creasing during  the  three  centuries  which  have  followed  that  great 
epochof  ?  Snch  a  prineiple  would  place  ns  on  the  same  ground  with  thos& 
whom  Erasmus  had  to  resist,  and  whom  he  thus  repelled  : 

"  I  hea.rtily  assent  to  those  who  maintain,  that  the  authority  of  the  Ho- 
ly Scrip tm-es  is  inviolable.  Whoever  knowingly  dcj>raves  them,  outrages^ 
the  Holy  Spirit :  this  I  acknowledge.  But  that  majesty  resides  only  in 
the  fountain  head.  Isaiah  has  not  erred,  nor  does  any  one  attempt  to  al- 
ter what  he  torotc.  Matthew  has  committed  no  error ;  no  one  corrects 
what  he  transmitted.  Our  business  lies  with  his  translators^  his  cajpy!- 
ists,  and  his  corrujptors.  If  all  the  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 
was  to  be  shaken  by  some  corrupted  readings,  the  Holy  Spirit  must 
needs  attend  the  copyists,  no  less  than  the  prophets  &^d  evangelists. — 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  nowhere  absent  from  them ;  but.  He  so  discovers 
himself,  as  to  leave  for  us  a  portion  of  labor.  The  inviolability  of  their 
authority  resided  in  the  prophets,  apostles,  or  evangelists.  The  highest 
praise  of  the  Seriptm-es  is  this  ;  that  though  so  often  transfused  into  other 
languages,  so  often  mutilated  or  depraved  by  heretics,  so  often  corrupted 
By  transcribers,  yet  they  retain  the  vigor  of  eternal  truth.  Thus,  the 
ehurch  stands  firm,  thoiagh  assailed  by  all  the  storms  of  evil.  But,  he 
acts  in  the  service  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  endeavors,  with  all  his  pow- 
ers, to  restore  to  its  primitive  integrity,  whatever  has  been  deteriorated 
by  mea.  As  there  will  never  be  wanting  those  who  deteriorate,  so,  we 
ought  never  to  cease  from  the  task  of  correcting.  The  Scriptures  them- 
selves, therefore,  are  one  thing ;  what  translators  have  ill  rendered,  or 
transcribers  have  corrupted,  are  another.  Every  knave  can  corrupt  the 
copies  of  the  gospel ;  and  shall  it  be  forbidden  to  restore  what  has  been 
so  corrupted 

Another  reason  for  the  revision  of  our  common  English  version,  ai-ises 
from  its  connection  with  the  Latin,  iiistead  of  the  original  Greek.  Had 
that  version  as  authorized  by  King  James,  been  translated  directly  from 
the  best  Greek  text,  obtainable  at  that  tune,  it  would  have  been,  if  not 
more  perfect,  at  least  free  from  many  errors  that  now  mutilate  or  cover 
up  the  mind  of  the  Spirit. 
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But,  our  English  translation  was  first  made  (by  Jolin  Wiclif,  in  1380) 
from  the  version  of  the  Latin  VuJgate. 

After  the  revival  of  ancient  learning  and  cultivation  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage in  the  West,  when  the  light  of  reformation  began  to  dawn  on  the 
church,  revisions  of  the  first,  or  Wiclif's  translation  from  the  Latin,  by 
'Collation  and  comparison  with  a  Greek  text,  were  justly  deemed  to  be  in- 
dispensably necessary ;  and  those  works  were  undertaken,  and  prosecuted 
with  great  diligence  and  learning.  In  1526,  William  Tyndale  published 
Ills  revision  of  English,  or  Wiclif's  ''New  Testament," at  (Antwerp  or 
Hamburg  ;)  which  was  the  fii-st  portion  of  the  Scriptures  printed  in  our 
vernacular  tongue.  In  1535,  Coverdale  printed  an  English  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  to  which  he  annexed  Tyndale's  revision  of  the  New., 
probably  revised  by  himself :  these  last  constitute  what  is  called  "Cover- 
dale's  Bible."  In  1537,  John  Rogers  published  a  new  revision  of  the 
former  editions,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  IMatthewe.  In  1539,  a 
new  revision  was  published,  in  the  folio  Bible  which  bears  the  name  of 
Cranmer  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  another  revision,  conducted  ^y  Richard 
Taverner,  was  printed  by  John  Bydell.  These  were  successively  foUow- 
cd  by  many  other  revisions,  until  1611,  in  which  year  was  published  the 
last  authorized  revision,  which  constitutes  the  Bible  read  in  our  churches^ 
Thus,  the  basis  and  substance  of  that  portion  of  it  which  comprises  what 
is  entitled  the  ^^JVeiv  Testmant,'^^  is  Wiclif's  original  translation  from 
the  Latin,  in  1380. 

There  are  many  words  which  fix  on  our  version  the  stamp  of  a  primi- 
tive translation  from  the  Latin.  Thus  in  Mark,  v.  30  ;  Luke,  vi.  19, — 
viii.  46,  the  last  re  visors  have  left  the  word  ^virlm,^  as  the  translation  of 
dunamm,  ^poiver,^  only  because  the  Latin,  from  which  Wiclif  translated^ 
had  h'irtittem,^  which  Wiclif  had  rendered  'the  virtu^^ ;  but  ^virtuCj'*  m 
English  does  not  signify  ^jpower^"^  though  'virtivSy''  may  embrace  that  sig- 
nification in  the  Latin.  So  also,  in  Mark,  v.  29,  they  have  rendered 
mastix  by  ^jjlague^"^  only  because  the  Latin  has  '•plaga^  (for  Wiclif  had 
rendered  '-sykenesse^'^ ;)  but  '"i^lagiie^  does  not  express  'scourge^''  or  ^$>tripe* 
in  English,  w^hich  7)iastix  and  plag-a,  do  in  the  Latin  and  Greek.  In 
Matt.  xxvi.  45,  and  Mark,  xvi.  41,  our  version  renders,  "sleep  on  now 
— arise,  let  us  be  going,"  for  k&fkeiodde  to  loijpon  ;  because  the  Latin  has 
*dormite  jam^  which  Wiclif  rendered  'slepc  ye  notv :  but,  to  loijpon  does 
not  signify  ^jam — now''  (which  is  contradictory  to  the  sense,)  but,  in 
posteruvi — afterward — reliquo  diei  spatio.  (Viger.  de  Ideot.  p.  22, 
flat  Hoogev.)  In  the  same  manner  we  have  inconsiderately  received  the 
word  ^ Calvary^  into  our  English  version,  as  a  topographical  proper 
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name,  in  Luke,  xxiii.  33,  ("When  tliey  came  to  the  place  which  is  call- 
ed Calvary,")  though  the  word  is  wholly  unknown  bo  the  original  Greek 
Gospel,  which  says,  holt  clthon  epi  ton  topon  ton  kalonmcnon  kranion 
— "When  they  came  to  the  place  which  is  called  Kra7iion,^^  (i.  e.  skull.) 
This  the  Vulgate  renders,  "locum  qui  vocatur  Calvarim ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish version  accordingly  renders  "place  called  Calvary,"  misled  bj  the 
Latin  which  constituted  its  original  text.  But,  ^calvaria^''  like  kranion^ 
only  signifies  scull and  in  Matt,  xxvii.  33,  and  Mark,  xv.  22,  where 
the  Vulgate  equally  reads  '  Caharicc,^  our  version  renders  simply,  ^place 
of  a  scull  ;"  not  assuming  the  word  for  a  proper  name.  So  likewise,  in 
Luke,  xxiv.  31,  where  the  Greek  words  are  aphantos  egenete  (ip^  auto7i, 
disappeared  from  Ihein^'*''  or  ^^Iccame  unapparent  to  them.,'*'*  our  ver- 
sion renders,  "  he  vanished  out  of  their  sight^^''  because  the  Latin  had 
rendered,  "  &canuit  cx  oculis  eorumy  In  John,  i.  5,  where  the  Greek 
has  he  skotia  anton  on  kotelaben,  our  version  renders,  "the  darkness  com- 
prehended it  noV  only  because  the  Latin  had  "tenebrae  cam  non  comprc- 
hendernnt^''  yet  the  word  comprehend^''  in  this  passage,  conveys  no 
comprehensible  idea  to  the  mind  of  the  English  reader.  So  also,  in  John 
iii.  10,  we  read  in  our  version,  "art  thou  a  master  of  Israel  and  knowest 
not  these  things  V  and  in  James,  iii.  1,  "be  not  many  masters,'  only  be- 
ca*ise  Wiclif  had  so  translated  the  ''magister and  '-''ma gist rV  of  the 
Latin ;  perverting  the  import  of  the  original  in  both  places,  w4iich  has 
didaskalos^  and  didaskaloi — Heacher"^  and  Heachers'' ;  and  disappointing'' 
the  sense,  which  regards  doctrine  not  authority.  For  though,  in  some 
places,  didaskalos  may  be  rendered  ^7mster,^  where  its  meaning  is  obvi- 
ous from  being  associated  with  maihetcsj  as  we  call  a  tiiior  a  master  ;  yet 
in  others  where  that  reading  would  be  equivocal,  it  ought  to  be  rendered, 
literally,  Heacher''  ;  and  so,  in  those  places  of  John  and  James.  So  also, 
in  John  vii.  35,  our  version  reads  'the  dispersed  among  the  Gentiles,'  be- 
cause the  Latin  has,  dispersionem  Gentium,'  which  Wiclif  rendered 
^scattering  of  heathen  men^^  yet  every  Greek  manuscript,  without  excep- 
tion, has  ton  Hellenon — Hhe  Greeks' :  the  Latin  versions  only,  and  after 
them  the  Armenian,  read  Gentiles.  In  John,  x.  15,  our  version  twice  ren- 
ders ''fold''  for  the  Greek  words  aide  and  poi?nney  because  Wiclif  had  twice 
rendered  foolde'  from  the  Latin,  which  has  twice  Hinum  ovile :'  but 
poimne  does  not  signify  a  '•folde^  but  a  ''flock.''  If,  therefore,  the  revis- 
ers had  consulted  the  Greek  in  this  place,  they  could  not  have  failed  to 
diversify  their  translation,  in  conformity  to  the  Greek.  In  Acts,  xiv.  12, 
where  the  Greek  historian  relates,  ekaloun  Paulon  Hermen — "they  call- 
ed Paul  Plermcs,"  our  version  renders,  "they  called  Paul  Mtrcurias  ;" 
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because  the  Vulgak)  has  translatcdj  "vocabant  Paulum  Mcrcurium 
retaining  the  stamp  of  the  Latin,  even  in  the  termination  of  the  name. 

Another  defect  arising  from  translating  from  a  Latin  version  of  a  Greek 
original,  results  from  the  Latin  having  no  article  ;  so  that,  where  the 
Greek  expresses  a  defirfite  scilse  by  means  of  its  article,  that  sense  is  not 
conveyed  by  the  Latin  version,  and  errors  necessarily  follow  in  the  inter- 
pretation. Thus,  in  Mark,  iv.  38,  where  the  Creek  is  epi  to  proskepha- 
laiouj  and  where  the  Latin  renders  super  cervical^  Wiclif  rendered  '  on 
TL  pilcice  (pillow,')  which  version  his  revisers  have  left  in  the  tbxt.  So 
in  Luke,  vi.  13,  where  the  Greek  is,  en  te  proseuche,  and  the  Latin,  ^in 
oraiiondj^  our  version  renders  'in  prayer,'  following  the  Latin  :  and  tlms, 
the  true  senses  of  proschcphalaion^  and  of  proseuche^  in  those  places,  are 
lost  to  the  English  reader. 

No  one  now  translating  from  the  Greek,  would  render  hos  ikanosen 
kumas  diakonous,  ''who  made  us  able  ministers  ;'  but,  who  fitted  or  qual- 
ified us  to  be  ministers  ;"  yet  it  was  so  translated  by  Wiclif,  and  has 
been  continued  by  his  last  revisers,  because  the  Vulgate  renders,  qui  ido- 
neos  nos  fecit  ministros.'''^  This  rendering  Erasmus  allowed  to  pass,  but 
he  has  shown  in  his  note,  that  we  are  to  understand  thus  :  "qui  idoneos 
nos  fecit  ut  f^ssemus  ministri,  quasi  dicas,  indoneavit."  And  it  is  observ- 
able, that  although  the  intermediate  edition  of  1548  took  advantage  of. 
Erasmus's  note,  and  rendered  "whiche  hathe  made  us  able  to  ministre 
the  N.  T.,"  yet,  the  last  revisers  retui-ned  to  Wiclif 's  original  rendering, 
"made  us  able  ministers." 

These  and  all  other  similar  passages  in  our  English  version  of  the 
New  Testament,  bear  in  themselves  indellible  proof,  that  the  foundation, 
and  general  fabric  of  our  authorized  version,  is  a  translation  from  the 
Latin. 

Its  last  learned  editors  in  1611,  expressly  state  in  their  Preface  that 
the  design  of  their  work  "was  not  to  make  a  new  translation,  nor  yet  to 
make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one,  but  to  "make  a  good  one  better."  The 
good  translation  which  they  were  to  make  better,  was  that  of  the  Bishop's 
Bible  of  1568,  which  was,  in  fact,  that  of  the  old  version,  successively 
revised  by  partial  collation  with  the  Greek*  ;  all  which  nominal  transla- 
tions were  only  revisions  of  Wiclif  s  real  translation  from  the  Latin  ;  but, 
none  of  these  conduct  us  to  an  actual  translation  of  the  whole  from  the 

*  ci  nothing  prejudicing  (said  its  Preface)  any  other  man's  judgement, 

by  this  doing,  nor  hereby  professing  this  so  absolute  a  translation  as  that  here- 
after might  follow  no  other  that  might  see  that  which  as  yet  was  not  under- 
Etanded." 
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Greek,  only  to  collations  -with  it :  so  that  the  term  Hranslations,'  applied 
to  our  English  version,  after  Wiclif,  must  be  understood  in  a  very  lax 
sense,  as  signifying  only  ^rcvisals,'  'corrections,'  and  'editions.' 

But,  though  the  translation  was  originally  made  from  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate, ae  the  preceding  examples  show,  yet  the  revisions  of  that  transla- 
tion, in  the  times  of  the  Reformation,  were  not  conducted  with  reference 
only  to  the  Greek  text,  but  with  reference  also  to  Erasmus's  revision  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  by  the  Greek  ;  which  revision  was  ordered  by  author- 
ity to  be  printed  in  column  by  the  side  of  the  English  version,  as  it  is  in 
the  edition  of  1548,  now  by  me.  That  revision,  abusively  called  "  E~ 
rasmus^s  translation retained  the  general  body  of  the  Vulgate,  which  he 
altered  only  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  do  so,  in  order  to  bring  it  clo- 
ser to  the  verity  of  the  Greek.  Like  Jerom,  he  says,  "JN'ovum  (ut  vo- 
cant)  Testamentum  universum  ad  Groecas  originis  fidem  recognovi — I  have 
faithfully  revised  the  whole  New  Testament  (as  they  call  it)  by  the  stan- 
dard of  the  original  Greek." 

Of  the  same  nature  are  the  nominal  translations  of  Tyndale,  Cover- 
dale,  Matthews,  or  Rogers,  &c.,  namely,  revisions  and  corrections  of  a 
former  translation. 

But  those  revisions,  as  I  have  just  said,  were  not  made  solely  by  refe- 
rence to  the  Greek.  Deference  to  the  commanding  learning  of  Eras- 
mus, and  probably  a  doubt  of  possessing  sufficient  skill  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage for  such  a  task,  caused  the  revisers  to  take  Erasmus's  Latin  text 
for  a  guide,  and  frequently  to  translate  by  his  revision  of  the  Vulgate. 

Of  this  fact,  we  have  internal  evidence  as  sm-e  and  conclusive  as  of 
the  former.  Thus,  in  Matt.  i.  20,  our  English  text  reads,  "  that  which 
is  conceived  in  her."  The  Vulgate  has,  "quod  in  ea  natum  est."  Our  edi- 
tors did  not  give  "  concdvccV  as  the  English  of  the  vulgate  "  natum^'^  but 
as  that  of  "  conccptuvi'''  in  Erasmus's  alteration  of  the  Vulgate  :  for  which 
alteration  he  assigns  the  following  reasons : — "  Nos  conceptim  vertere 
maluimus,  ne  quem  torqueat  sermo  minus  usitatus ;"  yet  Erasmus's 
Greek  failed  him  on  this  occasion.  So  again,  in  rendering  the  Greek 
words  skanclalon  and  skandalizo^  the  English  editors  have  altogether  a- 
bandoned  the  Vulgate  ;  and  have  so  closely  followed  the  vocabulary  of 
Erasmus,  as  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  those  words  in  the  English  text. 
In  the  Vulgate,  they  are  uniformly  rendered,  ''scandelum^  and  ^scandeli- 
zo  ;'  Erasmus  substituted  offend icidum'*  and  offendo^^  from  whence  our 
English  editors  adopted  the  words '<7/fewcc'  and  offend;''  although,  (as 
Campbell  truly  observes)  "nothing^can  be  further  from  expressing  the 
icnsc  of  the  Greek  term,  than  the  English  word  offend^  in  any  sense 
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wherein  it  is  used."  Thus,  when  we  read  in  our  version,  "Whoso  shall 
offend  one  of  these  Httle  ones  which  believe  in  me,"  for  hos  an  skanda- 
lise  htncb  ton  mikron  tout  on  ton  pisteusanton  eis  eme,  our  Lord's  words 
are  totally  perverted  from  their  meaning  in  the  original,  which  is,  "Who- 
so shall  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me  to  stumble  or 
fail  in  his  belief ;  by  which  perversion,  the  awful  preassurance  denounc- 
ed against  all  who  speak  or  write  with  the  view  of  disturbing  the  faith  of 
those  who  believe  in  Christ,  is  utterly  defeated  ;  for  though  the  Latin  'of- 
fendo'  signifies  to  stumble  or  strike  against,  no  such  sense,  but  a  sense  to- 
tally different,  is  conveyed  by  the  English  word  'offend.' 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  wherever  our  English  version  betrays 
a  closer  connexion  with  any  Latin  translation  than  with  the  original  Greek 
text,  that  connexion  ought  to  be  dissolved  ;  and  the  English  brought  in- 
to immediate  and  exact  union  with  the  Greek. 

But  we  are  not  to  infer,  from  the  scattered  defects  here  produced,  that 
a  new  translation  would  have  been,  or  would  now  be,  more  desirable  than 
a  new  revison.  It  was  with  much  wisdom  that  our  revisers  abstained 
from  "  making  a  new  translation,"  and  confined  their  labors  to  "  making 
a  good  one  better."  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  a  new  transla- 
tion is  necessarily  a  worst  translation ;  and,  that  a  first  translation  ar- 
rives at  excellence  only  by  repeated  revisions  ;  it  being  impossible  that 
the  mind,  whilst  engaged  in  the  progression  of  translation,  should  at  the 
same  time  equally  exereise  itself  in  the  interruptive  scrutiny  of  each  min- 
ute part,  which  is  the  exclusive  office  of  re^dsion.  Errors  and  oversight;?- 
will  insensibly  occur  in  the  process  of  translation,  which  are  only  to  be 
detected  and  corrected  after  it  is  accomplished,  by  going  over  the  whole 
work  again  and  again,  slowly  and  attentively ;  not  looking  beyond  the 
particular  point  which  is  actually  under  the  eye  ;  and  it  is  only  by  the 
repetition  of  such  labors,  that  a  first  translation  can  attain  to  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence.  Our  English  version,  therefore,  has  been  in  pra- 
gressive  advancement  towards  that  point  in  proportion  as  the  first  trans- 
lation has  been  subjected  to  repeated  revisals.  And  until  that  point  shall 
have  been  fully  attained,  no  sanction  of  usage  or  of  human  authority  can 
be  pleaded  against  successive  revisions.  Mere  reception  can  impart  no 
real  authority  whatever.  Reception  can  cause  the  currency  of  a  false 
coin,  until  it  is  discovered ;  but  it  can  never  communicate  standard  value. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  case  under  consideration  [of  defects  and  errors  in 
the  English  version]  :  "  Quod  a  principio  invalidum  ftiit^  tractu  tevijw- 
ris  non  convalescity^^ — that  which  was  invalid  originally,  does  not  become 
valid  by  the  lapse  of  time. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

American  Publications. — The  3d  voluir.e  of  Prof.  Toney's  transla- 
tion of  Noander's  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  has  ap- 
peared in  Boston,  from  the  press  of  Crocker  and  Brewster.  It  compri- 
ses the  3d  and  4th  volumes  of  the  original.  The  subject-matter  is  the 
history  of  Religion  and  the  Church  from  590  A.  D.  to  1073  A.  D. — 
Rev.  Lyman  Coleman,  author  of  the  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church, 
has  published  through  E.  II.  Butler  and  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  An  His- 
torical Geography  of  the  Bible.  The  book  is  carefully  compiled  from 
the  best  modern  helps,  as  the  works  of  Rosonmiiller,  Winer,  Rohr,  Rit- 
ter,  etc.,  and  the  journals  of  travellers  in  Palestine. — A  series  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Application  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Science  to  the 
Evidence  of  Religion,  delivered  by  Francis  Bowen,  before  the  Lowell 
Institute,  Boston,  have  been  published  by  Little  &  Brown,  of  that  city. 
They  have  attracted  no  small  share  of  attention  in  the  North. — The  1st 
volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  title  is  Ancient  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  It 
embodies  the  results  of  extensive  original  surveys,  by  E.  G.  Squier,  A. 
M.,  and  E.  H.  Davis,  M.  D. — The  Harpers  have  published  A  Copious 
and  Critical  English-Latin  Lexicon.  The  authors  are  Revs.  Joseph  Ed- 
mond  Riddle,  M.  A.,  and  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold,  M.  A.,  of  Eng- 
land. The  Dictionary  is  founded  on  the  German-Latin  work  of  Dr. 
Charles  Ernest  Georges.  The  American  Editor,  Charles  Anthon,  LL. 
D.,  has  added  a  Copious  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  from  the  best 
sources.  The  book  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  Latin  scho- 
lar, as  well  as  the  student.  Its  equal  does  not  exist  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.— A  System  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Geography,  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges,  prepared  by  Charles  Anthon,  LL.  J>..  has  been  is- 
sued from  the  press  of  the  Harpers.  The  compiler  has  made  faithful 
and  diligent  use  of  the  abundant  material  for  such  a  work  which  has 
been  accumulating  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  book  will,  no 
doubt,  supersede  all  other  compilations  on  Ancient  Geography  now  used 
in  Classical  Schools  and  Colleges.  A  volume  of  Miscellanies  by  Rev.  W. 
R.  Williams,  D.  D.,  has  been  published  by  E.  H.  Fletcher,  New  York. 
The  volume  contains  fifteen  Discourses,  Reviews,  and  Sermons,  on  vari- 
ous topics.    The  Northern  Baptist  Press  are  unanimous  in  their  lauda- 
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ions  of  the  work. — A  superb  serial  edition  of  the  Dramatic  Works  of 
William  Shakspeare  is  in  course  of  publication,  by  Phillips,  Sampson  & 
Co.,  of  Boston.  A  number  appears  semi-monthly,  and  sells  for  25  cts. 
About  twenty-four  issues  will  complete  the  work.  Each  number  is  em- 
bellished with  a  fine  steel  engraving,  and  its  value  enhanced  by  notes, 
critical  and  explanatory.  When  complete,  this  will  form  the  most  ele- 
gant and  readable  edition  of  Shakspeare's  Works  ever  published  in  Amer- 
ica.— D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  publishing  in  semi-monthly 
numbers  (25  cts.  each),  a  Dictionary  of  Mechanics,  Engine-book,  and 
Engineering,  for  practical  working-men  and  those  intended  for  the  engi- 
neering profession.  The  Editor  is  Oliver  Byrne,  formerly  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  etc.  in  London.  Forty  numbers  will  complete  the  series, 
which  will  abound  with  plates  and  wood-cuts. — Rev.  Robert  Mengie's 
English  translation  of  Tholuck's  Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (in  German),  is  about  to  be  issued  at  Andover,  Mass.  This 
i^-anslation  was  made  from  the  first  edition  (1833)  of  the  original.  The 
last  edition  (1845)  is  much  improved,  both  in  arrangement  and  in  mat^ 
ter.  The  Commentary  is  excellent. — A  History  of  Spanish  Literature, 
by  George  Ticknor,  formerly  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  Harvard 
College,  has  been  published,  in  three  volumes,  by  the  Harpers.  Mr. 
Ticknor  resided  some  time  in  Madrid,  and  had,  in  preparing  his  work, 
the  advantage  of  a  Spanish  library  unequalled  by  any  out  of  the  penin- 
sula. His  work  will,  no  doubt,  become  the  text-book  on  Spanish  litera- 
ture.— An  Iconographic  Encyclopaedia  of  Science,  Literatm^e,  and  Art, 
arranged  by  G.  Heck  and  translated  by  Prof.  Bakd,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  i» 
being  published  by  Rudolph  Sarvigne,  New  York,  in  25  monthly  parts, 
at  $1  a  part.  The  work  will  contain  500  quarto  steel  engravings. — A 
translation  of  the  Chmch  History  of  Prof.  Karl  Hase,  of  Jena,  will  soon 
be  issued  by  Henry  Perkins,  Philadelphia.  The  translators  are  profes- 
sor Blumenthal  of  Dickenson  College,  Pa.,  and  Rev.  C.  P.  Wing,  of 
Carlisle,  Pa.  In  the  original  the  work  contains  615  pages  :  it  possesses 
much  merit. — The  Harpers  have  in  press,  and  will  soon  issue,  a  new  and 
greatly  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Edward  Robinson's  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con of  the  New  Testament ;  the  3rd  volume  of  Dr.  Davidson's  (of  Eng- 
land) translation  of  Gieseler's  chm-ch  History ;  a  Latin  English  Lexicon 
fi-om  the  German-English  of  Freund,  by  Professor  Andrews  ;  an  English- 
Greek  Lexicon,  prepared  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  edited  by  Professor  Drisler, 
of  Columbia  College  ;  an  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, by  Professor  Fowler,  of  Amherst  College,  etc. — The  4th -vol.  of 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  press  of  Little  &  B  rown, 
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Boston. — A  translation  of  Dr.  Theremin's  Outlines  of  systematic  Rhet- 
oric, (German,)  by  Professor  Shedd,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  is  in  press. 

English  Publications. — The  2nd  volume  of  Dr.  Davidson's  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  has  been  published.  It  is  an  8vo.,  of 
467  pages,  extending  from  Acts  to  2  Thesolonians,  inclusive.  Tholuck, 
of  Halle,  warmly  commends  it  in  the  Litterarische  Anzeiger  (July  1847.) 
An  English  translation  of  Dr.  Nitzsch's  system  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
has  appeared,  in  London.  It  has  been  condemned  as  inadequate. — Dr, 
Leonard  Schruitz,  of  Edinburg,  has  published  a  2nd  edition  of  Niebuhr's 
Roman  Lectures.  It  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  new  work. — The  5th 
and  6th  volumes  of  the  History  of  Greece,  by  George  Grote,  Esq.,  have 
appeared.  The  work  is  favorably  reviewed  in  the  Jan.  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review. — Rev.  Wm.  Veitch  has  issued  a  book  on  the  Irregu- 
lar Defective  Verbs  of  the  Greek  Language,  their  forms,  meaning,  and 
quantity,  which  is  said  to  be  good. — A  translation  of  Olshausen's  commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament  (German)  has  appeared. 

German  Publications. — ^Dr.  C.  W.  Hengstenberg,  the  author  of  the 
Christology  of  the  Old  Testament,  has  published  the  1st  volume  of  a 
Commentary  on  Revelation.  The  2nd  volume  will  appear  next  year. — 
Hengstenberg  makes  the  millenium  begin  with  the  christianizing  of  the 
German  nations,  and  with  the  dark  ages !  His  work,  will  no  doubt,  take 
precedence  of  all  other  commentaries  on  Revelation. — Dr.  Neander  is 
writing  that  part  of  his  church  History  which  will  embrace  the  period 
from  1308  to  1517,  The  same  author  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
a  series  of  short  practical  commentaries  on  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  of 
which  one  on  Phillipians  and  one  on  James  have  been  published. — Com- 
mentaries have  appeared;  on  Ephesians,  by  Stier,  on  Thessalonians 
(1.  &2.)  by  Koch ;  on  Romans,  by  Phillippi. — Maurer's  commentary  on 
the  Old  Testament  is  complete.  The  10th  volume  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Jost's 
Histoiy  of  the  Israelites  has  appeared. — The  10th  volume  of  the  Exe- 
getical  Manual  of  the  Old  Testament  contains  a  Commentary  on  the 
book  of  Kings,  by  Dr.  Otto  Thenius.— The  3rd  edition  of  De  Wette's  Ex- 
egetical  Manual  of  the  New  Testament,  complete,  is  published. — The 
3rd  volume  of  Otto  von  Gerlach's  popular  commentary  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, has  made  its  appearance.  It  contains  the  book  of  Job,  the 
Psalms,  the  writings  of  Soloman,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. — 
Dr.  Liebner,  Prof,  in  Kiel,  has  begun  an  important  Doctrinal  work, 
Christian  Doctrine  represented  on  a  Christological  Principal.  The  first 
volume,  containing  the  Christology,  has  been  issued. — The  2nd  edition 
of  Dr.  K.  R'>Hagenbach's  Church  History  of  the  18th  and  19th  ccntu- 
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ries  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  Evangelical  Protestantism,  has  been 
published. — None  of  the  volumes  above  named  are  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. The  originals  may  be  obtained,  some  of  them,  from  Rudolph  Gar- 
rigne,  New  York,  and  others  not  without  ordering  specially  from  Ger- 
many.— Westermann,  of  New  York,  and  Helmich  and  Co.,  of  the  same 
city,  are  beginning  to  publish  German  works  for  American  use.  A  cheap 
edition  of  Rotteck's  History  of  the  world  has  been  issued  by  Wester- 
mann. 

C.  D. 


ARTICLE  VII. 
EDITORIAL  NOTICE. 

We  regret  to  be  compelled  to  state  that,  with  the  present  nmnber, 
must  close  our  connection  with  the  Southern  Baptist  Review ; — at  least 
for  the  present.  The  state  of  our  health  is  such  as  to  preclude  all  hope 
of  our  being  able  to  give  to  the  undertaking  such  attention  as  is  indispen- 
sible  to  its  success.  Under  such  circumstances  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
resign  the  enterprise  to  more  efficient  hands.  We  are,  accordingly,  try- 
ing to  make  arrangements  to  have  the  work  continued  in  S.  Carolina — 
most  probably  in  Charleston,  Should  we  fail  in  this,  and  should  our 
health  become  such  as  to  admit  of  it,  we  may  resume  the  issue  at  or  about 
the  commencement  of  the  next  year.  We  consider  the  enterprise  a  high- 
ly important  one,  and  the  experiment  we  have  made  has  convinced  us  of 
its  practicability.  We  should  greatly  regret,  therefore,  after  having  sur- 
mounted the  principal  obstacles  usually  connected  with  such  undertakings, 
to  see  the  object  entirely  abandoned. 

The  delay  in  getting  out  the  present  number  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
want  of  original  articles,  to  the  indisposition  of  the  editor,  and  to  arrange- 
ments in  the  office  incident  to  the  suspension  of  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  work.  This  delay,  it  is  thought,  will  create  no  serious  inconveni- 
ence to  subscribers,  seeing  it  is  the  last  of  the  volume,  and  probably  the 
last  that  will  be  issued  for  several  months. 

Those  who  have  kindly  forwarded  pay  for  the  second  volume,  will  please 
inform  us  whether  the  money  shall  be  returned  to  them  by  mail,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  retained  until  we  learn  the  issue  of  our  proposition  to 
have  the  publication  continued  in  another  State.  All  instructions  on  this 
point  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 
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Those  of  our  friends  who  have  aided  us,  either  by  forwarding  names, 
•r  by  contributing  to  our  pages,  will  please  accept  of  our  thanks  for 
their  attention.  To  several  brethren  residing  chiefly  in  South  Carolina, 
we  are  under  special  obligations  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  our 
enterprise,  and  for  the  numerous  valuable  articles  with  which  they  have 
supplied  the  demand  for  original  matter 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  has  now  been  issued  the  amount 
of  12  numbers,  making  480  pages.  Some  of  these  were  issued  monthly^ 
Bome  hi-monthly.  The  latter  contained  two  numbers  in  one,  or  were 
equivalent  to  two  monthly  numbers.  We  are  thus  particular  that  each 
subscriber  may  know  whether  he  has  received  the  whole  series.  Should 
there  be  any  who  have  failed  in  this  respect,  they  will  please  let  us  knpw, 
and  the  n:issing  numbers  shall  be  sent  on  without  delay. 

There  are  a  few  complete  copies  on  hand,  which  can  be  furnished  eith- 
er in  numbers,  or  in  cheap  binding.  The  price  of  the  volume  unbound 
will  be  one  dollar ; — if  bound,  the  cost  of  binding  will  be  added. 

PS.  In  the  present  issue  will  be  found  a  general  Index — and  also 
a  title  page,  designed  for  the  use  of  such  as  jnay  choose  to  have  their 
numbers  bound. 

Editor. 
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